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ECHO STRUCTURES: 
THE SECRET SHARER 


LOUIS 


For the most part critics agree 
the narrator Joseph Con- 
The Secret Sharer double 
for the protagonist, that actions 
and gestures this newly appoint- 
captain are reflected 
movements and behavior the re- 
cently escaped Leggatt, and that 
each man echoes the most private 
thoughts and sentiments the 
other. series echoes established 
means image, metaphor, sym- 
bol, and mime consistently suggest 
the reader the manner which 
should interpret the roles 
Leggatt and the captain-narrator. 
Although they are one person fig- 
uratively, the inner and the outer, 
the unconscious and the conscious, 
they are split for didactic and aes- 
thetic reasons into two characters. 
What has escaped notice, however, 
that echo structures similar 
those which portray character have 
been employed for other reasons 
well this throughout the short 
novel. Structures not only char- 
acter but also narrative action, 
parable, metaphor, and the like, 
become fundamental means for 
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achieving aesthetic and thematic 
effects.* 

The echo structure: echo 
structure implies one more struc- 
tures similar itself. The tautol- 
ogy which the echo structure may 
repeated symbol, metaphor, 
scene, pattern action, state 
being, myth, fable, archetype. 
viewed within the perspective 
Biblical story classical myth, 
either directly stated the text 
the story implied, that perspec- 
tive may suffuse the echo structures 
similar construction with addi- 
tional meanings. seen from the 
vantage imagery alone, echo 
structure what has been called 


evokes thematic meaning 
when the total pattern images 
has been examined the context 
which appears. The thematic 
significance echo structures will 
demonstrated the course 
this essay. 

Image cluster echo structure: 
this essay image any word 
which creates relatively concrete 
“picture” presents some con- 


rence 
Mary 
velyn 


figuration the reader’s mind. 
Almost any word may used for 
this purpose. Clusters images oc- 
cur when certain groups words 
fall together recurrently that 
identify them somehow signifi- 
cantly related. Thus Conrad’s short 
novel opens with these lines: 


right hand there 
were lines fishing stakes re- 
sembling mysterious system 
bamboo 
fences, incomprehensible its 
division the domain trop- 
ical fishes, and crazy aspect 
some nomad tribe fishermen 
now gone the other end 
the ocean; for there was 
sign human habitation 
far the eye could reach. 


isolation these opening lines ac- 
complish little more than the es- 
tablishing appropriate atmos- 
phere mystery and the under- 
lining 
solitude stranger his ship, 
his men, and himself. few 
hours later, however, the nar- 
rator paces the deck his first 
command after sending all his men 
rest, suddenly discovers the 
ladder hanging over the side: 


Then reflected that had 
myself preemptorily dismissed 
officers from duty, and 
own act had prevented the 
anchor watch being formally 
set and things properly attend- 
to. Not from compunc- 
tion, certainly, but, were, 
mechanically, proceeded 
get the ladder myself. Now 
side ladder that sort 
light affair and comes easily, 
yet vigorous tug which 
should have brought flying 


board merely recoiled upon 
body totally unex- 
pected jerk. What the devil! 
immovableness that ladder 
that remained stock-still, try- 
ing account for myself 
like the imbecile mate mine. 
the end, course, put 
head over the rail. saw 
once something elongated and 
pale floating very close the 
ladder. Before could form 
guess faint flash 
phorescent light, which seemed 
naked body man, flickered 
the sleeping water. 
hung the ladder, like rest- 
ing swimmer, the 
ning played about his limbs 
every stir; and appeared 
ghastly, silvery fishlike. 
remained mute fish, 
too. 


this passage the imagery cluster 
the opening lines 
However the original cluster has 
been modified into another cluster 


with certain significant changes. 
the first passage echoed the 


Once 
echoes 
that 


echoec 
form. 


second, and shall see 
sonal significance for the narrator. 


The “half submerged bamboo 
fences” for catching fish suggest the 
“ladder,” that “light affair,” which 
the narrator annoyed with his own 
The “tug” and “jerk” the sec 


ond passage further suggest 


idea the narrator’s fishing with 
something like bamboo 
which has undergone transforma 


tion into ladder. 
the first passage echoes 
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the second, while “crazy 
aspect” the first appears 
And the former 


This first cluster images along 
with the second, somewhat modi- 
fed cluster appears once more 
The Secret Sharer. Toward the end 
the story when the narrator re- 
that must rid himself and 
his Leggatt, thinks: 


Whoever was being driven 
distracted, was not he. 
was sane. And the proof his 
sanity was continued when 
took the whispering again. 


does the Bible say? ‘Driven off 

the face the earth.’ Very 

ish, well, off the face the 
earth now. came night 
shall go.” 

luster 


more the cluster images 
the two earlier structures are 
somewhat shortened, some 

eliminated, 
more strongly modified 
form. “Distracted” and “sane” and 
echo one set images, 

off the face the earth,” 
transforms the image “nomad 
into something more mys- 
and frightening. 

What the second and third pas- 
sages accomplish charge the 
frst passage with meanings which 
itdoes not possess when first read. 
Only after reading the second pas- 
sage, and especially after reading 
third, see that the first 
symbolic seascape correspond- 
point point the central 
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thematic tensions the novel and 
the narrator’s lack knowl- 
edge his own untested psyche. 
What perceive through the nar- 
rator’s eyes describes the set- 
ting the projected, unexplored, 
unknown seascape his own mind 
plucked, were, inside out and 
superimposed the sea and land; 
but neither the narrator nor the 
reader becomes fully aware this 
until much later. For the reader 
this occurs the moment per- 
ceives that the imagery clusters 
the two widely separated echo 
structures have already appeared 
the introductory passage. 


The setting the beginning 
mysterious, atmospherically strange 
and unknown. Gradual revelation 
and coming terms with self 
throughout the novel accompan- 
ied gradual change and 
transformation the imagery clus- 
ters parallel the awakening 
self knowledge. The bamboo fence 
belonging the strangers becomes 
the narrator’s own ladder, the 
means which “hooks” and 
brings the surface his own secret 
self, that strange being who seems 
live beyond the pale human 
laws and who does indeed circum- 
vent The 
imagery “fishing stakes 
crazy aspect” echoes the nar- 
rator’s being “astonished” when 
pulls the ladder with the crea- 
ture, “mute fish,” its end, 
and his description his Chief 
Mate What this 
identification means imagery 
suggests that somehow the three 
men, Leggatt-narrator-mate, are 
one person, that certain aspects 
their personalities are 
identified similar. 

Leggatt performs the role the 
narrator’s inner self, the possibility 


pon 

the 

ine. 

and 

the 
hos- 
ned 
the 
red 


the defections the unconscious 
mind, its lawless (libidinous) forces 
breaking forth and overpowering 
law and order. Since they are iden- 
tified through the imagery cluster, 
however, specific aspect the 
personality must em- 
bodied his Chief Mate. The nar- 
rator becomes more and more cer- 
tain throughout the novel that 
losing his mind, that insane, 
that perhaps only imagining 
that shares his cabin with Leg- 
gatt whom one else has seen. 
this way gradually drifts 
toward the “imbecility” which 
attaches violently his Chief 
Mate. Then the third echo struc- 
ture, the narrator confirms his own 
dangerous psychic condition when 
seriously hints his gradual 
loss sanity, was being 
driven distracted, was not he. 
was sane. And the proof his 
sanity was continued when took 
the whispering again.” 

Conrad, believe, wants 
see here that both men are indeed 
different aspects the narrator’s 
personality. The Chief Mate 
many respects just dangerous 
pieces during the 
preme test. Like Leggatt and like 
Captain Archbold the Sephora 
loses control himself when 
danger. Unlike Leggatt but still 
like Captain Archbold, the Chief 
Mate obtuse. This very insensi- 
tivity, lack trust, unawareness 
the possible strength personality, 
leads his breakdown. But also 
contributes the narrator’s dem- 
onstration control over that very 
weakness his own personality 
during the final trial scene 
Chief Mate his 
strength that man. Through this 
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gesture mime repeated from the 
sail locker scene where had 
gripped Leggatt just before 
signing him the deep) the nar- 
rator symbolically conquers the ob- 
tuseness his personality. 
The imagery cluster identifies the 
three men one person and 
imagistically suggests 
sanity” and are 
bolic weakness obtuseness. 


That part the first cluster which 
not echoed the second cluster 
but appears the third cluster 
images, “some nomad tribe 
ermen now gone the other end 
the ocean,” suggests the fate 
Leggatt and the fate the 

rator himself. The biblical 
“Driven off the face the earth,” 
identified throughout The 
Sharer with the Cain and 
story, which shall return 
this essay. The first time 
not affect the narrator any 
although when glance back 
construction that first passage 
which “meanings” may 
derer, swimmer really, 
the ship’s side. The absence 
this part the cluster images 
the second echo passage 
sents. But when the cluster 
again the third echo 
the narrator-captain has 
gained knowledge himself, 
Leggatt, his Chief Mate, and 
the perilous situation board 
ship; knows that must help 
Leggatt, the Cain aspect his 
sonality, escape back into the 
(come terms with repress 
mos 


inner self). The imagery cluster 


(nom: 
(the 
descri 
lack 
that 
capab 
over 
over 


consequently from its introduction 
(nomad tribe) its final echo 
(the Cain wanderer reference) 
describes movement from the 
superficial the profound, from 
lack knowledge personality 
penetrating awareness what 
that part the personality 
capable accomplishing—victory 
over moral disorder 
over obtuseness. 

Parable echo structure: Para- 
ble, short, simple story obser- 
vation, usually but not always 
allegory, may serve echo struc- 
ture. the beginning The 
Secret Sharer, the narrator stands 
the deck his first command, 

watching the departing tug, which 
brought him the harbor, ob- 
serves: 


Here and there gleams 
few scattered pieces silver 
marked the windings the 
great river; and the nearest 
them, just within the bar, 
the tug steaming right into the 
land became lost sight, 
hull and funnel and masts, 
though the impassive earth 
had swallowed her without 
eye followed the light 


her smoke, now here, 
now there, above the plain, 
according the devious curves 
who 


the stream, but always faint- 
and farther away, till lost 
last behind the miter- 
shaped hill the great pa- 
goda. And then was left 


per) parable the tug echoed 
later the novel when Conrad 


expands into major action, the 
most important one the novel. 
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the tug steams into the land, 
does the narrator’s ship steam into 
the land when sails shore 
rid himself Leggatt. The identity 
the echoed structures made 
clear through the use corre- 
sponding images. The water 
both passages silvery; tug ap- 
pears one, ship the other; 
the “mitre-shaped” hill the first, 
the mountain “Koh-ring” the 
second. This strengthened the 
echo structure the moment 
climax when the narrator says 
his ship, “Already she was, won’t 
say the shadow the land, but 
the very blackness it, already 
swallowed were, gone too 
close recalled, gone from 
altogether.” The “silver” marking 
the passage the river from the 
land into the sea will reversed 
the final structure into the 
“white hat” which marked the pas- 
sage Leggatt towards the land, 
with reversal the action in- 
cluded the structures “from land 


The major difference between 
the parable and its tautological 
echo the latter structure one 
expansion and substitution; the 
dozen lines the parable become 
the half dozen pages the dilated 
action. Similarly that which the 
twenty-seven year old narrator im- 
passively narrates the first struc- 
ture becomes that which 
intimately 
volved the echo structure. 
speaks the parable the land 
but the struc- 
ture the echoed parable, the 
land becomes place “unrest” 
and “disquiet.” The echo suggests, 
consequently, not only structural 
principle operative the novel, 
but also the result “involve- 
ment” experience, experience 


the 
haq 
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ality 
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which the narrator, untried his 
new command, has never under- 
gone previously, one which ob- 
serves the parable’s structure 
and one which suffers through 
most intimately the echo struc- 
ture. The echoed, symbolic para- 
ble suggests that impassivity be- 
comes disquietude when imperson- 
ality, lack dedication knowl- 
edge self, becomes conscious 
dedication course behavior 
leading self-knowledge. won- 
dered how far should turn out 
faithful that ideal conception 
one’s own personality every man 
sets for himself secretly.” 
such this echoed parabolic struc- 
ture establishes 
ings. 

One more example this prin- 
ciple will contribute our under- 
standing here. When thinking 
his new Chief Mate, the narrator 
describes him these terms: 


was painstaking turn 
for practically everything that 
came his way, down 
miserable scorpion had 
found his cabin week be- 
fore. The why and wherefore 
that scorpion—how got 
board and came select 
his room rather than the pan- 
try (which was dark place 
more what scorpion would 
partial to), and how 
earth managed drown it- 
self the inkwell his writ- 
ing desk—had exercised him 
infinitely. 


The extended actions Leggatt 
The Secret Sharer are echo 
structure the parable the 
scorpion. matter fact, the 
parable almost brief allegory 


the entire action the novel 
itself. The scorpion appears from 
the sea and enters the Chief 
cabin only fall into the ink. 
Leggatt rises from the sea, enters 
the narrator’s cabin, and then re- 
turns the black waters Koh- 
ring. Both scorpion and Leggatt 
are identified with light. The lat- 
ter appears beside the ship all 
flashes fire and phosphorescence; 
the former seeks the light the 
Chief Mate’s cabin. And Captain 
Archbold the Sephora repeating 
the allegory once more, appears 
over the side the ship day- 
light and disappears over her side 
short time later with his red 
whiskers twitching. 

the instance the tug-ship 
parable, the scorpion-Leggatt para- 
many times its former, brief form 
and modified and told human 
terms. The echo structure the 
scorpion parable appears fourth 
time when after Captain Archbold 
the Sephora departs, the nar- 
rator’s Chief Mate tells him that 
the crew the Sephora suspected 
Leggatt was aboard: 


“There was some little dispute 
about it. Our chaps took of- 
fense. ‘As would harbor 
thing like that’ they said. 
‘Wouldn’t you like look for 
him our coal hole?’ Quite 
tiff. But they made 
the end. suppose did 
drown himself. Don’t you, 
sir?” 


Comparison the scorpion para- 
ble and the echoing structures sug- 
gests the significance the echo 
technique. Thematically the para- 
ble symbolizes something about the 
echoing action. The scorpion, 
terious, poisonous, inexplicable, 
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provides meanings for Leggatt’s 
actions, meanings for the conse- 
quences those actions, which are 
not explicitly stated. Leggatt’s ar- 
rival the ship mysterious 
that the vermin and danger- 
ous the narrator remains 
the ship. The deadly quality 
the scorpion precisely that dan- 
ger the captain experiences his 
intercourse with Leggatt, the grad- 
ual but continuous poisoning 
his relationship with his crew. 


ting Thus another brief echo the 
parable, Leggatt tells the 
narrator the steward and second 
side 


mate the Sephora who hated 
him poison.” And still an- 
other the poison work the 
narrator’s ship: 


was not wholly alone with 
command; for there was 


man that stranger cabin. 
was not completely 
and wholly with her. Part 
bold was absent. That mental 


feeling being two places 
once affected physically 
the mood secrecy had 
penetrated very soul. 


Drowning the scorpion signified 
not only the return Leggatt 
the black waters Koh-ring but 
also the metaphorical death the 
captain’s “secret-sharer,” the inner, 
uncontrollable, unconscious 
which vermin like, must return in- 
the great sea the unconscious 
from which arose. 

the consequence the use 
echoed again and again the 
novel, multiple thematic and sym- 
bolic dimensions are created which 
Action echo structure: Action 
also create echo structures. 


When Leggatt tells the young nar- 


rator the man has murdered, 
says: 


There are fellows that angel 
from heaven—and not 
that.. was one those 
creatures that are just simmer- 
ing all the time with silly 
sort wickedness. Miserable 
devils that have business 
live all. wouldn’t his 
duty and wouldn’t let any- 
gave some his cursed in- 
solence the sheet. tell you 
was overdone with this ter- 
rific weather that seemed 
have end it. Terrific, 
tell you—and deep ship. 
believe the fellow himself was 
half crazed with funk. was 
time for gentlemanly re- 
proof. turned around and 
felled him like ox. 
and me. closed just 
awful sea made for the 
ship. All hands saw coming 
and took the rigging, but 
had him the throat, and 
went shaking him like 
rat, the men above yelling 
‘Look out! look out!’ Then 
crash the sky had fallen 
head. They say that for 
over ten minutes hardly any- 
thing was seen the 
ship—just the three masts and 
bit the forecastle head and 
the poop all awash driving 
was miracle that they found 
us, jammed together behind 
the forebits. It’s clear that 
meant business, because was 
when they picked up. 
was black the face. 


Later when the narrator takes his 
untried ship into shore, ostensibly 
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catch the land breezes, the fol- 
lowing transpires between him and 
his Chief Mate hard upon de- 
scription the “very blackness” 


the mountain 


Then stillness again, with 
the great shadow gliding closer, 
towering higher, without 
light, without sound. Such 
hush had fallen the ship 
that she might have been 
bark the dead floating 
slowly under the very gate 
Erebus. 

“My God! Where are we?” 

was the mate moaning 
elbow. was thunder 
struck, and were deprived 
the moral support his 
whiskers. clapped his hands 
“Lost!” 

“Be quiet,” said sternly. 

“He lowered his tone, but 
saw the shadowy gesture 
his despair. are do- 
ing here?” 

hair, and addressed 
lessly. 

“She will never get out. You 
have done it, sir. knew it’d 
end something like this. She 
will never weather, and you 
are too close now stay. She’ll 
drift ashore before she’s round. 
god!” 

caught his arm was 
raising batter his de- 
voted head, and shook vio- 
lently. 

“She’s ashore 
wailed, trying tear himself 
away. 

“Is she? Keep good full 
there!” 

“Good full, sir,” cried the 
helsman frightened, thin, 
childlike voice. 


hadn’t let the mate’s 
arm and went shaking it. 
“Ready about, you hear? 
You forward”—shake—“and 
stop hold 
your see 
these head sheets properly 
overhauled” shake, shake 
shake. 

And all the time dared not 
look toward the land lest 
heart should fail me. 
leased grip last and 
ran forward fleeing for 
dear life. 


The dramatic actions the two 
passages are analogous: both Leg- 
gatt and the narrator, caught 
perilous situations, attempt save 
their ships; both have encounter 
with someone who opposes their 
will; both come grips with that 
person; both save their ships; but 
both face tests which they solve 
differently. Clearly the second 
the two structural units echo 
the former with certain very im- 
portant changes. Thus the 
ter structure, not the disobedi- 
ent sailor’s face which black, that 
miserable devil had busi- 
ness live all.” That color has 
been transferred the threatening 
land. Likewise, Conrad transfers 
the echoed passage Leggatt’s epi- 
thet for the recalcitrant sailor 
the land, “the very gate Erebus.” 

What Conrad achieves shift- 
ing images from the sailor the 
land transference symbolic 
meaning, that instead the 
Chief Mate’s being the threat, 
the land which threatens the 
ship and crew with evil and annihi- 


self hellish business; the seek- 
ing the winds self knowledge 
and reconciliation with self and 
the world full terror, fraught 
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with danger life and soul. The 
new Captain’s Chief Mate does not 
the murdered sailor 
might expect; for the 
because assumes the epithet, 
ymbolizes cursedness, hellishness, 
deadliness, the meaning also 
the storm the original pas- 
age which Leggatt was involved 
murder. the echo structure, 
itis not noisy typhoon which re- 
eases destruction; the silence 
the ship and land and the Chief 
Mate’s fear the narrator’s lack 
experience, youth, and strange 
behavior, which him. 
Leggatt makes clear, 
the roles the echo structure are 
reversal those the earlier 
Speaking the narrator, 
Leggatt says Captain Archbold 
during the typhoon: 


assure you never gave the 
order. may think did, 
but never gave it. stood 
there with the break 
the poop after the maintop- 
sail blew away, and whimpered 
about our last hope—positively 
whimpered about and noth- 
ing else—and the night coming 
on! hear one’s skipper 
like that such weather 
was enough drive any fel- 
low out his mind. 


The meaning the technique 
echo action these passages 
elusive but not impos- 
sible establish. Analogous scenes 
suggest means similar images 
and similar mimeing that the two 
are essentially the same 
something like archetypal 
initiations tests. The first the 
two scenes creates kind order, 
for good for evil, against which 
the second tautological structure 
must judged and evaluated. The 
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difference between the two scenes, 
those dissimilarities which appear 
the echo structure, when evalu- 
ated within the framework the 
former scene, suggest the meaning 
the latter scene. Both men, Leg- 
gatt and the young captain, under- 
the same experience; Leggatt 
seizes the man the throat the 
climax his archetypal trial 
storm and kills him fit un- 
controlled passion; the narrator 
also seizes his Chief Mate under 
similar circumstances, 
typal trial silence, but con- 
trolling himself, controlling the 
frightened, disbelieving man, 
controls the ship and consequently 
saves her from destruction, while 
saving his reputation and winning 
the respect his crew. The action 
the echo structure implies, 
seems me, moral judgment 
Leggatt, although does not state 
the judgment openly. dramatizes 
and doing makes the reader 
psychologically aware it. the 
same time the echo scene declares 
the moral superiority the con- 
sciously aware narrator-captain who 
has come face his secret inner 
self, conquer it, and control 
it. 

Archetype, myth, Biblical 
story echo structure: course 
action, metaphor, symbol, 
image, and the like, repeated often 
enough assume traditional mean- 
ings and recognized ritual- 
istic what meant archetype 
archetypal pattern. The life and 
death Christ archetypal 
these terms. has certain similari- 
ties the life, death, and resurrec- 
tion pagan gods, Dionysus, Tam- 
muz, Adonis, the passing the 
seasons, the rising and setting 
the sun, and the phases the 
moon, all recognizable arche- 
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types. The cross archetype 
which contains the entire 
Christian story. devils,” 
spell bad weather,” and 
“gate are conceivable 
archetypes the demonic The 
Secret Sharer. Archetypes may 
obvious once they have not 
undergone complex disguise, 
they may distorted, disguised, 
fragmentary, inverted, merely 
implied.* 

Conrad’s novel several direct 
references the Cain and Abel 
archetype draw our attention its 
relation the Leggatt story. Leg- 
gatt describes his experience the 
narrator-captain these words: 


Devil only knows what the 
skipper wasn’t afraid (all 
his nerve went pieces alto- 
gether that hellish spell 
bad weather had) —of what 
the law would him—of 
what his wife, perhaps. Oh, 


yes! She’s board. 
don’t think she would have 
meddled. She would have been 
only too glad have out 
the ship any way. The 


“Brand Cain” business, 
don’t you see. That’s all right. 
was ready enough off 
wandering the face the 
enough pay for Abel 
that sort. 


Later the captain reminds 
the story when thinks, very 
trust Providence was, suppose, 
denied his And once more 
echoed when the narrator and 
Leggatt search the map the Gulf 
Siam for appropriate place 
for Leggatt’s escape: 


looked thoughtfully the 
chart surveying chances 


and distances from lofty 
height—and following with his 
eyes his own figure wandering 
the blank land Cochin- 
China, and then passing off 
that piece paper clean out 
sight into uncharted 
gions. 


This re-echoed the structure 
Leggatt’s word when decides 
return the sea, “What does 
the Bible say? ‘Driven off the face 
the earth. Very well, 
the face the earth now. 
came night shall go.” The 
obvious references the Cain and 
Abel archetypal structure 
alleled, Leggatt suggests, 
relationship with the murdered 
sailor. such they dictate 
structure the novel, ritual 
murder, guilt, 
ment escape, and wandering, cor- 
responding the narrative course 
Leggatt’s story. But that 
the 
banishment-wandering 
structure echoes most the prin- 
Leggatt and the murdered man; 
the narrator and Leggatt; the 
tain the Sephora and Leggatt; 
the narrator and his Chief Mate 
and crew. Although Leggatt sug 
gests the archetypal relationship 
between himself and the murdered 
man and the Cain and Abel story, 
the archetype not complete 
cause the captain the 
also becomes the Cain figure who 
wants kill Leggatt turning 
him over the law for trial. 
having saved the ship with the 
reefed sail, the Sephora’s captain 
plays ironic reversal the Cain 
Leggatt’s Abel. The Cain 
Abel archetype circumscribes 
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narrator-Leggatt 


The echoed archetypal 


relationship Chief Mate who likes 
well, the longest pattern action account for everything, and how 
and most important relationship much the Cain does have 
the novel, for the narrator him when goes pieces under 
role comparable that Cain, the blackness Koh-ring? Precisely 
figuratively kills his Abel-Leggatt this kind ambivalence charac- 
when consigns him the sea. 
But the meaning this structure Secret 
action symbolic and thematic be- Sharer. Thus the narrator Cain 
cause this Cain recognizes that must kill Abel-Leggatt order 
must destroy his Abel personality, that may come mature moral 
inversion the Abel roll, terms with his ship, crew, and self; 
him back the sea. That and Abel must not kill 
the narrator will wander the face shame his first mate and crew 
the earth like Cain order that the trial successfully 
the last sentence the 

novel. But shifting The echo structure, identify- 
slightly, observe that ing various members the ship’s 
the relationship the narrator now Cain and now 
his Chief Mate and crew and suggests that all men the 
also fragment the are both Cain and Abel, 
Cain and Abel archetype. The nar- that the Cain-Abel personality 
may have killed the hysterical every man. wondered,” 
Mate, Leggatt killed the the narrator, “how far should 
mutinous sailor, and Cain out faithful that ideal con- 
Abel, but does something else. 
transcending and controlling every man sets for himself 
the Abels the ship, Leggatt, the And the 
mate, the crew, avoids the novel suggests, the nar- 
role and, incidentally, meets his Cain personality 
the archetype even form Leggatt and the 


terizes the use the echoed arche- 


ception one’s own personality 


form his own blubbering Chief 


struc- Mate and conquers both, dramati- 
tures suggest the multiplicity cally answering his own question. 
experiences. They suggest Seeing Leggatt’s phosphorescent 
that every man may his brother’s flash pass under the white hat 
killer wittingly unwittingly. The wears into the water, the narrator 
captain the Sephora, for in- thinks, “But hardly thought 
stance, wishes preserve law other self, now gone from the 
order turning Leggatt over ship, hidden forever from all 
the courts, but how much faces, fugitive and 
ousy and shame lie behind his de- vagabond the earth, with 
never admits. what brand the curse his sane 
degree does maintain morality forehead stay slaying hand... 
and responsibility and what de- proud explain.” 

gree does demand the death Less explicit than the Cain-Abel 
Leggatt free his own structure that the 
accusations cowardice dur- Jonah archetype which appears 
ing the typhoon? How strong the somewhat shadowy form The 
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Secret Sharer but which creates 
echo structure nevertheless. During 
the fierce typhoon Leggatt kills 
the mutinous sailor, reminds 
us, “miserable devil.” Then 
describes the mounting fury the 
storm which follows hard upon his 
act: 


And the ship running for her 
life, touch and all the time, 
any minute her last sea 
fit turn your hair gray only 
a-looking it. understand 
that the skipper, too, started 
raving like the rest them. 
The man had been deprived 
sleep for more than week, 
and have this sprung 
him the height furious 
gale nearly drove him out 
didn’t fling overboard after 
getting the carcass their 
precious shipmate out 
fingers. They had rather job 
separate us, I’ve been told. 
sufficiently fierce story 
make old judge and re- 
spectacle jury sit bit. 


This first part the structure 
about one half the Jonah arche- 
type: the fierce storm, the cursed 
pursued immoral person 
whose actions are intimately con- 
nected with the howling typhoon, 
the breach moral code, the 
suggestion being thrown over- 
board, the hint judgment. The 
final half the archetypal pattern 
appears many pages later when 
the end the novel the echo struc- 
ture completes the archetype. The 
narrator-captain has made deci- 
sion put Leggatt overboard: 


“Now,” whispered, loudly, 
into the saloon—too loudly, 
perhaps, but was afraid 
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couldn’t make sound. was 


double captain slipped past imm 
the tiny gesti 
dark passage ...a sliding evok 
scrambling our knees over 
the sails. sudden thought 
struck me. saw myself wan- him 
dering barefooted, barehead- and 
ed, the sun beating dark 
poll. snatched off floppy pers 
hat and tried hurriedly the 
self. dodged and fended off ing 
silently. wondered what part 
thought had come be- tify 
fore understood and sud- 
denly desisted. Our hands the 
gropingly, lingered united thro 
steady, motionless clasp for the 
they separated. 
Returning the deck, the nar 
rator looks about the sea 
some marker which will 
its turn from the land: ter 
All once strained, yearn- his 
ing stare distinguished white 
object floating within yard the 
the ship’s side. White the 
cent flash passed under it. 
recognized own floppy hat. 
must have fallen off his 
Now had what wanted— diti 
the saving mark for eyes. 
Thus the last moment Jor 


the turn toward resolution the 
novel, the second half the echo 
structure completed when 
gatt leaves the ship that she may 
save herself and himself. 


Since 

esp 

ity 

sha 

pal 


the novel suggests more than this. 
Since Leggatt saved from 
immediate death, since the sug- 
gestiveness the sail locker scene 
evokes the atmosphere the belly 
the whale into which Jonah de- 
scended and from which was 
released, since the ship releases 
him into the waters freedom, 
and since the narrator himself 
released from his Cain (Leggatt) 
personality the sail locker scene 
(“I saw myself 
footed, bareheaded, the 
ing dark the echo 
part the structure seems iden- 
tify the ship archetypal image 
Jonah’s whale. the same time 
the Cain-Abel archetype 
through the Jonah archetype when 
the narrator thinks himself 
wandering unprotected over the 
face the earth. The significance 
this crossing archetypes lies, 
believe, the identification 
common elements between Jonah 
wanderer and Cain wanderer. 
The former refused carry out 
the commands his God; the lat- 
ter broke the commandments 
his God killing his brother. 
What then the significance 
the Jonah archetype which have 
seen split into several parts, the 
first appearing near the beginning 
The Secret Sharer, the second 
part, the echo structure, appearing 
the last page the novel? The 
archetype, for one thing, gives 
meaning experience, those tra- 
ditional meanings which cluster 
about the Cain and Abel story and, 
the immediate situation, the 
Jonah story. The echoed archetype 
especially gives kind continu- 
ity fragmentary, splintered, 
shattered actions, movements, 
partial patterns behavior. 
makes sense out the meaning- 


lessness disparate experiences 
giving recognizable form dis- 
continuous, perhaps chaotic expe- 
riences. The Biblical archetypes es- 
tablish moral climate within 
whose atmosphere the actions 
the story may judged. The arche- 
type ritualizes, congeals, makes co- 
here, for instance, those scattered, 
almost senseless actions men. 
this, however, brings its own 
meaning from the tradition 
which part. The way Leg- 
gatt significantly identified 
Jonah and the way the narrator 
also identified Jonah must now 
examined. 

Aboard the narrator’s ship, Leg- 
gatt gradually poisons the relation- 
ship between the narrator and his 
crew. the becalmed sea, direct 
reversal the typhoon scene, the 
threat the presence this Jonah 
the narrator and his ship 
great the threat the Sephora 
and Captain Archbold the howl- 
ing storm. Jonah’s moral weakness 
arose from his disobedience; Leg- 
gatt’s moral defection lies his 
murderous disposition, his inabil- 
ity live within the strict con- 
fines moral atmosphere, and 
his essentially nihilistic attitude 
toward inferiors: devils 
that have business live 
Jonah flees his Lord; Leggatt 
flees from the captain’s retribution 
and from the threat law. Jonah, 
after spending three days the 
whale, coughed and recon- 
ciled with his God; Leggatt after 
spending number days the 
cabin, bathroom, and 
sail locker, lowered into the water 
signalizing the reconciliation the 
narrator with that other part 
himself, the moral, controlled, 
ethical forces with the threatening, 
amoral forces his personality. 
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The Jonah archetype like the 
Cain-Abel 
another dimension the novel 
and reinforces its central thesis 
suggesting “other words” the 
very same thing that the Cain-Abel 
archetype suggested. Every man po- 
tentially Cain and Abel 
every man Jonah (Cain and 
Abel one configuration) every 
man must come terms with the 
other personality lurking within 
the human flesh. But, and this 
most important, the Cain-Abel 
archetype suddenly crosses 
superimposed the Jonah arche- 
type the sail locker scene. 
suggested, this correspondence 
archetypes seems hint that es- 
sentially the two are one archetype 
told different terms. Thus mur- 
der and disobedience are delib- 
erately confused means the 
fusion the archetypes, and they 
become, terms the thematic 
development the novel, sym- 
bolic any moral weakness which 
would not permit man know his 
most secret self and the constant 
threat which that inner self im- 
poses personality. Leggatt does 
not have the brand Cain him, 
the echo structure suggests and the 
narrator says one moment near 
the end The Secret Sharer, 
brand the curse his sane: 
forehead stay slaying hand.” 
Leggatt does swim from the ship- 
whale, however, identified the 
Cain who condemned wander 
the earth even incognito “now 
gone from the ship hidden 
forever from all friendly faces, 
the earth.” the moment the two 
archetypes cross, while the men are 
the darkened sail locker, Leg- 
gatt assumes his role once more 
the Cain-Abel archetype; and the 


narrator assumes the role Jonah 
the second archetype. Symbol- 
ically this transference achieved 
when the narrator claps his hat 
the head the reluctant Leggatt 
and when their hands meet for 
final identification 
The narrator arises pace the 
deck his ship-world longer 
the disobedient Jonah within the 
punishing whale. returns the 
deck the symbolic role the 
obedient Jonah sail 
locker-belly assume full com- 
mand himself, his men, and 
his ship. 

Anyone familiar with archetypal 
structures will observe immediately 
that another archetype complicates 
the two discussed here overlay- 
ing them with suggestions Leg- 
gatt scapegoat. Kenneth 
Burke archetypal 
function this device, the scape- 
goat “the ‘representative’ ‘ves- 
sel’ certain unwanted evils, the 
sacrificial animal upon whose back 
the burden these evils ritual- 
istically loaded the tendency 
was endow the sacrificial animal 
with social coordinates, that the 
goat became replaced the ‘sac- 
rificial The conditions for 
becoming the archetypal scapegoat 
are any these: 


(1) may made worthy 
legalistically making 
him offender against legal 
moral justice, that 
“deserves” what gets) 

(2) may make him worthy 
leading towards 
fatalistically (as when 
point the arrows the plot 
that the audience comes 
think him marked man, 
and prepares itself re- 
linquish 
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(3) may make him worthy 
subtle kind poetic jus- 
tice, making the sacrificial 
vessel “too good 


gatt world,” hence the highest 
value, hence the most perfect 
sacrifice (as with the Christ 
the theme, and its secular variants, 
such Hanno Budden- 
the brooks, whose exceptional sen- 


sitivity music made him 
music) 


Clearly Leggatt the scapegoat for 
Captain Archbold and for the nar- 
rator well. the case the 


captain the Sephora Leggatt ful- 
fills the first the three condi- 
rlay- tions. offending against legal 


justice when kills the devilish 
neth Sailor, Leggatt becomes “worthy 
ypal legalistically” for sacrifice. But his 
guilt complicated and mitigated 


because his relation with Cap- 


tain Archbold, for the captain uses 
“vessel” for his own lack 


bravery, for his own going 
pieces when the ship appeared lost, 
and for his sense guilt front 
his crew and wife. the latter 
sense, then, the damning legal con- 
demnation must ameliorated 
and Leggatt, the legal murderer, 
must seen something less than 
criminal. This scapegoat does, 


after all, save the Sephora and the 
lives everyone board includ- 
ing that Captain Archbold, who 
performs the sacrifice his scape- 
goat putting him down sui- 
cide. 
For the narrator Leggatt serves 
scapegoat fulfilling the two 
final conditions the archetypal 
structure. Leggatt led 
sacrifice fatalistically” because the 


reader constantly reminded that 
represents Cain, that destroys 
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the harmony the narrator’s ship, 
that prevents order from being 
established, and that the meta- 
phorical scorpion 
guilt jealousy evil which the 
narrator transfers him 
places his hat his head that 
sail locker scene. something 
more subtle and more elusive. This 
scapegoat reminder the nar- 
rator the outset his taking 
command his first ship that all 
men have within them the very 
great possibility another “pres- 
ence” which times trial will 
defeat the outer self, the social 
mask constructed for our relation- 
ships with other men, unless the 
presence and its threat met and 
conquered. The “secret self,” Leg- 
gatt, struggles for moment the 
darkness the sail locker (whale’s 
trying fend off the hat, 
but the narrator defeats him there 
and places firmly his head. 
the same way will defeat his 
own threatening obtuseness when 
returns deck and seizes and 
shakes strength into his bewhis- 
kered Chief Mate. 

fulfillment the final con- 
dition, Conrad draws Leggatt 
worthy the sacrifice, with over- 
tones great reluctance the 
part the narrator. First, 
identified with the narrator whose 
own personality admire. Then 
through piling detail, Con- 
rad builds case for our admira- 
tion Leggatt, and this spite 
the murder. is, for instance, 
strong soul”; his father 
parson”; and the narrator are 
“Conway” boys. 
thinks, knew well enough 
also that double there was 
homicidal ruffian.” Leggatt does 
not despair nor does think 
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suicide when certain that 
lost, although Captain Archbold 
will make him suicide clear his 
records and conscience. Leggatt re- 
fuses try break out the 
Sephora violent manner be- 
cause, would have got 
killed for certain, and did not 
want any that.” The narrator 
marvels “at that something un- 
yielding his character which was 
carrying him through finely.” 
And, finally, the last statement 
the novel, deliberate ambiguity 
referring both the narrator and 
Leggatt, free man, proud 
swimmer striking out for new des- 
tiny.” this way and because 
frees the narrator from the threat 
defections self, Leggatt the 
most perfect sacrifice, the scape- 
goat the highest value. 


The sail locker scene crucial 
understanding the func- 
tioning archetypal patterns. 
Here the three patterns suddenly 
coalesce and when they separate 
thematic relevance has been re- 
solved. Until the transfer the 
hat, Cain, Abel, Jonah, and scape- 
goat relationships are mingled and 
fused into each other. Then the 
hat pushed down Leggatt’s 
head, the three archetypes separate, 
and the story plunges toward its 
climax, each archetypal role clear- 
distinguishable from all others. 


The fundamental thematic ten- 
sions The Secret Sharer are em- 
bodied and conveyed these 
overlapping archetypal patterns. 
The knowledge which the narra- 


*All quotations are from ’Twixt 
Land and Sea Joseph Conrad, 
1912, Doubleday Company, Inc. 
For the most perceptive analyses 


tor must gain, that has lurking 
within the possibilites moral 
corruption, represented Leggatt 
and his attitude towards humanity, 
and the narrator’s being tested, 
carried the Cain-Abel archetype 
which creates for the narrator 
situation similar that created for 
Leggatt. But failing pass his 
initiatory test successfully, Leggatt 
remains Cain figure. passing 
his test successfully the narrator 
faces his Cain characteristics and 
subjects them his will. The 
Jonah archetype introduced 
suggest reconciliation showing 
the two figures re-united one 
person who carries with him the 
moral background the Biblical 
tradition from which the archetype 
came. The possibility danger 
and threat those intimately re- 


suggested Leggatt’s flight from 


the Sephora and his gradual dis- 
ruption the narrator’s relation- 
ship with his men. But the possi- 
bility salvation through period 
suffering and willingness ad- 
mit and rid oneself certain 
defections, and the possibility 
undergoing test the reintegrat- 
personality portrayed and 
symbolized the narrator’s shift- 
ing the leading role the Jonah 
archetype. the reborn Jonah 
arose from the belly the whale 
successfully reconciled 
God, too the fully reintegrated 
narrator climbs from the sail locker 
new person face and pass his 

University Nebraska 


The Secret Sharer refer the 
Stallman, The Art Modern Fic- 
tion (New York, 1949), pp. 490- 
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Albert Guerard’s introduc- 
tion Heart Darkness and The 
Secret Sharer (New York, 1950), 


pp. 7-15; Winifred Lynskey’s 


vocative questions and statements 
Reading Modern Fiction (New 
pp. 147-149. All italics 
mine except the title the 
novel and the name the ship. 

grateful Robert Creed 
and George Monteiro Brown 
University for their encouragement 
and criticism. 

referring Joseph Frank, 
Form Modern Litera- 
Sewanee Review, 53:221-240 
1945), 53:433-456 (Au- 
tumn, 1945), 53:643-653 (Winter, 
1945) 

and Stallman their sen- 
sitive analysis The Secret Sharer 
suggest that the novel might 
read allegory the artist and 

coming terms with himself 
and his materials. accept this, 


then may read the parable 
the scorpion epitomization 
the writer’s situation. The mys- 
and dangerous materials 


which rise from the sea-unconscious 
are symbolized the scorpion. His 
entering the lighted cabin suggests 
bringing into consciousness 
see the cabin created, ordered, 
civilized place, the home the 
meticulous “Chief Mate.” The 
scorpion’s drowning “ink” fur- 
ther suggests the transformation 
these forces must undergo from 
poison ink, the sublimation 
those forces into written form. 
There are also number pro- 
vocative hints the novel Leg- 
gatt and the narrator pour over 
charts, books, and the like. 

*These remarks are based 
Northrop Frye’s Anatomy Criti- 
cism (Princeton, 1957), pp. 131- 
239. have attempted extend 
Professor Frye’s theory arch- 
types two directions, practical 
and aesthetic. 

Burke, 
ophy Literary Form (New York, 
1957), pp. 34-35. endebted 
not only this book but also 
all Professor Burke’s work for con- 
stant stimulation. 
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THE FIRST PUBLICATIONS 
SCOTT FITZGERALD 


BERNARD PORTER 


Four subheads have been used 
list the first publications Fitz- 
gerald: Stories, Articles, 
Verses. 

Reprints English and Amer- 
ican magazines, short story collec- 
tions, textbooks; plays, movie 
radio scripts made from the au- 
thor’s work others; interviews, 
reviews, letters the editor and 
jokes have been omitted. 

The section books lists 
title the stories comprising the 
chapters, while the section 
stories cites both the book which 
the story reissued and the alias 
used first printing. 


BOOKS 


This Side Paradise. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1920. 

Flappers and Philosophers. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1921. (Contains: “The Offshore 
Pirate,” Ice Palace,” “Head 
and Shoulders,” Cut-Glass 
Bowl,” “Bernice Bobs Her Hair,” 
“Benediction,” “Dalyrimple Goes 
Wrong,” “The Four 

The Beautiful and Damned. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1922. (Contains: 
Camel’s Back,” 
“May “Porcelain and 
Pink,” “The Diamond Big 
the Ritz,” Curious Case 


Benjamin Button,” “Tarquin 
Cheapside,” Russet Witch,” 
“The Lees Happiness,” “Mr. 
Icky,” 

The Vegetable from President 


Postman. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1923. 

The Great Gatsby. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. 
All the Sad Young Men. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. 
(Contains: “The 
“Winter Dreams,” “The Baby 
Party,” “Absolution,” 
Martin-Jones and the Pr-nce 
W-les,” “The Adjuster,” “Hot 
and Cold Blood,” Sensible 

Tender the Night. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. 
(Contains: “The Scandal 
tives,” “The Freshest Boy,” “He 
Thinks He’s Wonderful,” “The 
Captured Shadow,” “The Per- 


Nice Quiet Woman 
with Past,” “Crazy Sunday,” 
“Two Wrongs,” “The Night 


the Belles,” “Family 
the Wind,” Short Trip 
Home,” “One Interne,” “The 
Friend,” “Babylon 
The Last Tycoon. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


(Edited Edmund Wilson.) 
The Crack-Up. New York: New 
Directions, 1945. (Edited 
mund Wilson with 
the Jazz Age,” “My Lost City,” 
“Ring,” “Show Mr. and Mrs. 
Model 1934,” “Sleeping 
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Waking,” 
“Handle with “Pasting 
“Early Success,” 
“The Notebooks,” 


STORIES 
“Shadow Laurels,” Nassau Literary 
Magazine, April, 1915. 
“The Ordeal.” 
Magazine, June, 1915. 
Nassau Literary Maga- 


zine, December, 1916. (John 
Jr.) 

Usual Thing.” Nassau Liter- 
Magazine, December, 1916. 
aby (Robert Shameless.) 

“The Vampiest Vampires.” Nas- 
sau Literary Magazine, Decem- 
Hot ber, 1916. 


“The Debutante.” Nassau Literary 
Magazine, January, 1917. (Re- 
printed This Side Para- 
dise.) 

“The Spire and the Gargoyle.” 
Nassau Literary Magazine, Feb- 
ruary, 1917. 

Literary Magazine, April, 1917. 

(Reprinted Tales the Jazz 


Age.) 

the Woods.” Nassau Lit- 
Magazine, May, 1917. (Re- 
printed This Side Para- 
Pierian Spring and the Last 
Straw.” Nassau Literary Maga- 
zine, October, 1917. 


“Porcelain and Pink.” The Smart 


Set, January, 1920. (Reprinted 
Tales the Jazz Age.) 

and Shoulders.” The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, February 


21, 1920. 
“Benediction.” 


The Smart Set, 


off February, 1920. (Called 
Ordeal” the Nassau Literary 
Magazine, June, 1915, and re- 
printed Flappers and Philos- 


ophers.) 
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“Dalyrimple Goes Wrong.” The 
Smart Set, February, 1920. (Re- 
printed Flappers and 
ophers.) 

“Myra Meets His Family.” The 
Saturday Evening Post, March 
20, 1920. (Called “Lilah Meets 
His Family” when written and 
rejected April, 1919.) 

“Mister Icky.” The Smart Set, 
March, 1920. (Called “The Usual 
Thing” the Nassau Literary 
Magazine, December, 1916, and 
reprinted Tales the Jazz 
Age.) 

“The Camel’s Back.” The Satur- 
day Evening Post, April 24, 1920. 
(Reprinted Tales the Jazz 
Age.) 

“Bernice Bobs Her Hair.” The 
Saturday Evening Post, May 
1920. (Reprinted Flappers 
and Philosophers.) 

“The Ice Palace.” The Saturday 
Evening Post, May 22, 1920. (Re- 
printed Flappers and Philos- 
ophers.) 

“The Offshore The Satur- 
day Evening Post, May 29, 1920. 
(Reprinted Flappers and Phi- 
losophers.) 

“The Cut-Glass Bowl.” Scribner’s 
Magazine, June, 1920. (Reprint- 
Flappers and Philosophers.) 

“The Four Fists.” Mag- 
azine, June, 1920. (Reprinted 
Flappers and Philosophers.) 

“The Smilers.” The Smart Set, 
June, 1920. (Called “Smile, 
Smile, and Smile for 
Sylvo” when written and reject- 
June, 1919.) 

“May Day.” The Smart Set, July, 
1920. (Reprinted Tales 
the Jazz Age.) 

Metropolitan 
Magazine, October, 1920. (Re- 
printed Tales the 


Age.) 
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“The Lees Happiness.” Chicago 
Tribune, December 12, 1920. 
(Reprinted Tales the Jazz 
Age.) 

“Jemina, The Mountain Girl.” 
Vanity Fair, January, 1921. 
(Called “Jemina” the Nassau 
Literary Magazine, December, 
1916, and reprinted Tales 
the Jazz Age.) 

“His Russet Witch.” Metropolitan 
Magazine, February, 1921. (Re- 
printed Tales the Jazz 


Age.) 

“The Beautiful and Damned.” 
Metropolitan Magazine, Septem- 
ber, October, November, Decem- 
ber, February, March, 1921-1922. 

“The Popular Girl.” The Saturday 
Evening Post, February 11, 18, 
1922. 

“Two for Cent.” 
Magazine, April, 1922 

“The Curious Case 
Button.” May 27, 1922. 
(Reprinted Tales the Jazz 
Age.) 

“The Diamond Big the Ritz.” 
The Smart Set, June, 1922. (Re- 
printed Tales the Jazz 
Age.) 

“Winter Dreams.” Metropolitan 
Magazine, December, 1922. (Re- 
printed All the Sad Young 
Men.) 

“Dice, Brass Knuckles and Guitar.” 
International, May, 
1923. 

“Hot and Cold Blood.” Hearst’s 
International, August, 1923. (Re- 
printed All the Sad Young 
Men.) 

“Gretchen’s Forty Winks.” The 
Saturday Evening Post, March 
15, 1924. (Reprinted All the 
Sad Young Men.) 

“Diamond Dick.” Hearst’s Inter- 
national, April, 1924. 

“The Third Casket.” The Satur- 


day Evening Post, May 31, 1924. 

“Absolution.” American Mercury, 
June, 1924. (Reprinted 
the Sad Young Men.) 

“The Sensible Thing.” Liberty, 
July 1924. (Reprinted 
the Sad Young Men.) 

“The Unspeakable Egg.” The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, July 12, 
1924. 

“John Jackson’s Arcady.” The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, July 26, 
1924. 

“Rags Martin-Jones and the Pr-nce 
(Reprinted All the Sad Young 
Men.) 

“The Pusher the Face.” Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, Febru- 
ary, 1925. 

“The Baby Party.” Hearst’s Inter- 
national, February, 1925. 
printed All the Sad Young 
Men.) 

“Love the Night.” The Saturday 
Evening Post, March 14, 1925. 
“Our Own Movie Queen.” Chi- 
cago Tribune, June 1925. 
Woman’s Home Companion, 

September, 1925. 

“The Adjuster.” Red Book, Sep- 
tember, 1925. (Reprinted All 
the Sad Young Men.) 

Penny Spent.” The Saturday 
Evening Post, October 10, 

“Not the Guidebook.” 
Home Companion, November, 
1925. 

“Presumption.” The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, January 1926. 

“The Rich Boy.” Red Book, Jan- 
uary, February, 1926. 
All the Sad Young Men.) 

“The Adolescent The 
Saturday Evening Post, March 
1926. 

“The Dance.” Red Book, June, 
1926. 
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“Your Way and Mine.” Woman’s 
Home Companion, May, 1927. 
“Jacob’s Ladder.” The Saturday 

Evening Post, August 20, 1927. 

“Love Boat.” The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, October 1927. 

Short Trip Home.” The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, December 
17, 1927. (Reprinted Taps 
Reveille.) 

“The Bowl.” The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, January 21, 1928. 

“Magnetism.” The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, March 1928. 

“The Scandal Detectives.” The 
Saturday Evening Post, April 28, 
1928. (Basil Duke Lee. Re- 
printed Taps Reveille.) 

Night the Fair.” The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, July 21, 
1928. (Basil Duke Lee.) 

“The Freshest Boy.” The Satur- 
day Evening Post, July 28, 1928. 
(Basil Duke Lee. Reprinted 
Taps Reveille.) 

“He Thinks He’s Wonderful.” The 
Saturday Evening Post, Septem- 
ber 29, 1928. (Basil Duke Lee. 
Reprinted Taps Reveille.) 

“The Captured Shadow.” The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, December 
29, 1928. (Basil Duke Lee. Re- 
printed Taps Reveille.) 

“Outside the Cabinet-Makers.” 
Century Magazine, December, 
1928. 

“The Perfect Life.” The Saturday 
Evening Post, January 1929. 
(Basil Duke Lee. Reprinted 
Taps Reveille.) 

“The Last the Belles.” The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, March 
1929. (Reprinted Taps 
Reveille.) 

“Forging Ahead.” The Saturday 

Evening Post, March 30, 1929. 

(Basil Duke Lee.) 


“Basil and Cleopatra.” The Sat- 
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urday Evening Post, April 27, 

1929. (Basil Duke Lee.) 

“The Rough Crossing.” The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, June 1929. 

“Majesty.” The Saturday Evening 
Post, July 13, 1929. (Reprinted 
Taps Reveille.) 

“At Your Age.” The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, August 17, 1929. 

“The Swimmers.” The Saturday 
Evening Post, October 19, 1929. 

“Two Wrongs.” The Saturday 
Evening Post, January 18, 1930. 
(Reprinted Taps Reveille.) 

“First Blood.” The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, April 1930. (Re- 
printed Taps Reveille.) 

“The Millionaire’s Girl.” The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, May 17, 
1930. 

Nice Quiet Place.” The Satur- 
day Evening Post, May 31, 1930. 
(Reprinted Taps Reveille.) 

“Bridal Party.” The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, August 1930. 

Woman with Past.” The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, September 
1930. (Reprinted Taps 
Reveille.) 

“One Trip Abroad.” The Satur- 
day Evening Post, October 11, 
1930. 

Snobbish Story.” The Saturday 
Evening Post, November 29, 
1930. 

“The Hotel Child.” The Saturday 
Evening Post, January 31, 1931. 

“Babylon Revisited.” The Satur- 
day Evening Post, February 21, 
1931. (Reprinted Taps 
Reveille.) 

“Indecision.” The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, May 16, 1931. 

New Leaf.” The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, July 1931. 

“Emotional Bankruptcy.” The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, August 15, 
1931. 
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Saturday Evening Post, Septem- 
ber 1931. 

Change Class.” The Satur- 
day Evening Post, September 26, 
1931. 

The Saturday 
Evening Post, December 19, 1931. 

Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, February 20, 1932. 

“Six One.” Red Book, February, 
1932. 

“Flight and Pursuit.” The Satur- 
day Evening Post, May 14, 1932. 

“Family the Wind.” The Satur- 
day Evening Post, June 1932. 
(Reprinted Taps Reveille.) 

“The Rubber Check.” The Satur- 
day Evening Post, August 1932. 

“What Handsome Pair.” The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, August 27, 
1932. 

“Crazy Sunday.” American Mer- 
cury, October, 1932. (Reprinted 
Taps Reveille.) 

“One Interne.” The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, November 1932. 
(Reprinted Taps Reveille.) 

“On Schedule.” The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, March 18, 1933. 

“More Than Just House.” The 
Saturday Evening Post, June 24, 
1933. 

Got Shoes.” The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, September 23, 1933. 
“The Family Bus.” The Saturday 

Evening Post, November 1933. 

“Tender the Scribner’s 
Magazine, January, February, 
March, April, 1934. 

“No Flowers.” The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, July 21, 1934. 

“New Types.” The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, September 22, 1934. 
“In the Darkest Red Book, 
October, 1934. (The Count 

Darkness, Part I.) 

“Her Last Case.” The Saturday 
Evening Post, November 1934. 

“The Fiend.” Esquire, January, 


1935. (Reprinted Taps 
Reveille.) 

“The Night Before 
ville.” Esquire, February, 1935. 
(Reprinted Taps Reveille.) 

“Shaggy’s Morning.” Esquire, May, 
1935. 

“The Passionate Esquimo.” Lib- 
erty, June 1935. 

“The 
Call’s, June, 1935. 

“The Count Darkness.” Red 
Book, June, 1935. (The Count 
Darkness, Part II.) 

“Zone Accident.” The Saturday 
Evening Post, July 13, 1935. 

Kingdom the Dark.” 
Book, August, 1935. (The Count 
Darkness, Part III.) 

“Too Cute for Words.” The 
urday Evening Post, April 18, 
1936. 

“Fate Her Hands.” American 
Magazine, April, 1936. 

1936. 

“Three Acts Music.” Esquire, 
May, 1936. 

“Inside the House.” The Satur- 
day Evening Post, June 13, 1936. 

“The Ants Princeton.” Esquire, 
June, 1936. 

“Author’s House.” 
1936. 

“Afternoon Author.” Esquire, 
August, 1936. 

“An Author’s Mother.” 
September, 

Didn‘t Get Over.” Esquire, Octo- 
ber, 1936. 

“Send in, Coach.” Esquire, No- 
vember, 1936. 

“An Alcoholic Case.” Esquire, Feb- 
ruary, 1937. 

“Trouble.” The Saturday Evening 
Post, March 1937. 

“The Honor the Goon.” Es- 
quire, June, 1937. 


Esquire, July, 
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“The Long Way Out.” Esquire, 
September, 1937. 


“The Quest Room Nineteen.” 
October, 1937. 

le.) “In the Holidays.” Esquire, Decem- 
ber, 1937. 


Finnegan.” 

January, 1938. 
“Design Plaster.” Esquire, No- 

vember, 1939. 

“Strange Sanctuary.” Liberty, De- 

cember 1939. 

“The Lost Decade.” Esquire, De- 
1939. 

“Pat Hobby’s Christmas Wish.” 
Esquire, January, 1940. (Pat 
Hobby.) 

Man the Way.” Esquire, 
February, 1940. (Pat Hobby.) 

“Boil Some Water—Lots It.” Es- 
quire, March, 1940. (Pat Hobby.) 
“Teamed with Genius.” Esquire, 

April, 1940. (Pat Hobby.) 

“Pat Hobby and Orson Wells.” 

Esquire, May, 1940. (Pat Hobby.) 
“The End Hate.” Collier’s, June 

22, 1940. 

“Pat Secret.” Esquire, 

June, 1940. (Pat Hobby.) 

“Pat Hobby, Putative Father.” Es- 
quire, July, 1940. (Pat Hobby.) 
“Homes the Stars.” Esquire, 

August, 1940. (Pat Hobby.) 
“Pat Hobby Does His Bit.” Es- 

quire, September, 1940. (Pat 

Hobby.) 

“Pat Hobby’s Preview.” Esquire, 

October, 1940. (Pat Hobby.) 

“No Harm Trying.” Esquire, No- 
vember, 1940. (Pat Hobby.) 

Patriotic Short.” Esquire, De- 
1940. (Pat Hobby.) 

“On the Trail Pat Hobby.” Es- 
quire, January, 1941.(Pat Hobby) 

“Fun Artist’s Studio.” Es- 
quire, February, 1941. (Pat 

Hobby.) 

Ocean Wave.” Esquire, 
February, 1941. (Paul Elgin.) 


Esquire, 
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March, 1941. (Pat Hobby.) 

“Mightier than the Sword.” Es- 
quire, March, 1941. (Pat Hobby.) 

“Pat Hobby’s College Days.” Es- 
quire, May, 1941. (Pat Hobby.) 

“The Woman from Twenty-One.” 
Esquire, June, 1941. (Pat Hobby.) 

“Three Hours Between Planes.” 
Esquire, July, 1941. (Pat Hobby.) 

“Gods Darkness.” Red Book, 
November, 1941. (The Count 
Darkness, Part IV.) 

“The Broadcast Almost Heard 
Last September.” Furioso, Fall, 
1947. 

“News Paris—Fifteen Years 
After.” Furioso, Winter, 1947. 
Harper’s Bazaar, Janu- 

ary, 1948. 

“The World’s Fair.” Kenyon Re- 
view, Autumn, 1948. chapter 
frrom Tender the Night.) 

“The Last Kiss.” Collier’s April 16, 
1949. 
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“The Moment Revolt that 
Comes Every Married Man.” 
McCall’s, March, 1924. 

“How Live $36,000 Year.” 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
April 1924. 

“Wait Till You Have Children 
Your Own.” Woman’s Home 
Companion, July, 1924. 

“What Wild Young People 
Want for Our Children.” Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, July, 
1924. 

“How Live Practically Noth- 
ing Year.” The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, September 20, 1924. 

“The Flapper’s Little Brother.” 
McCall’s, December, 1924. 

“My Old New England Farm 
House the Erie.” College Hu- 
mor, August, 1925. 

“What Became Our Flappers 
and McCall’s, October, 
1925. 

“How Waste Material.” Book- 
man, May, 1926. 

“Princeton.” College Humor, De- 
cember, 1927. 

“Looking Back Eight Years.” Col- 
lege Humor, June, 1928. 

“Who Can Fall Love After 
Thirty.” College Humor, Octo- 
ber, 1928. 

“Ten Years the Advertising 
Princeton Alumni 

Weekly, February 22, 1929. 

Short Autobiography.” 
New Yorker, May 25, 1929. 

“Girls Believe Girls.” Liberty, 
February 1930. 

“Salesmanship the Champs- 
Elysees.” New Yorker, February 
15, 1930. 

“Echoes the Jazz Age.” Scrib- 
Magazine, November, 1931. 

“One Hundred False Starts.” The 

Saturday Evening Post, March 

1933. 
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“Ring.” New Republic, October 
11, 1933. 

“Show Mr. and Mrs. Num- 
ber ———.” Esquire, May, June, 
1934. 

“Auction—Model 1934.” Esquire, 
July, 1934. 

“Sleeping and Waking.” Esquire, 
December, 1934. 

“The Crack-Up.” Esquire, Febru- 
ary, 1936. 

“Pasting Together.” Esquire, 
March, 1936. 

“Handle with Care.” 
April, 1936. 

Book Own.” New Yorker, 
August 21, 1937. 

“Early American Caval- 
cade, October, 1937. 


VERSES 


“To Unused Greek Books.” 
Literary Magazine, June, 
1916. 

“Rain Before Dawn.” Nassau Lit- 
erary Magazine, February, 1917. 

“Princeton, the Last Nassau 
Literary Magazine, May, 1917. 
(Reprinted This Side 
Paradise.) 

“On Play Twice Seen.” Nassau 
Literary Magazine, June, 1917. 
(Reprinted This Side Para- 
dise.) 

“The Cameo Frame.” Nassau Lit- 
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JOYCE CARY: 


ire, 


Now, shortly after his death, the 
work Joyce Cary has become 
tween those anxious force nine- 
teenth-century conventions the 
contemporary novel and those wish- 
ing support the avant-garde, the 
latter usually defined work 
the manner Ulysses and Finne- 
gans Wake. The battles once 
fought over the acceptance James 
Joyce major novelist are now 


ker, 


val- 


ks.” being refought somewhat simi- 
critics who want snipe Joyce 
derided others who find 
917, traditions mori- 
917, the twenties and thirties, has re- 
ceived either outrageous praise 
been subjected excessive attack, 
ssau less for his work itself than for 
917, What stands for and for what 
terested morality, traditional- 
who finds workable things 
greater importance than the new 
rary and the strange, conservative who 
cannot conceive the darkly irra- 
gig, the tumultuous Gulley Jim- 
ssau The Horse’s Mouth, for ex- 
ample, lives according his own 
Cary “didactician” writing 
novels, and his supporters have 
919, lined accordingly. 
How much Cary’s reputation 
well founded and how much 
mere propaganda can deter- 


mined his treatment his 
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THE MORALIST NOVELIST 


themes the more than fifteen 
novels had published since 1932. 
The First Trilogy, which includes 
Herself Surprised (1941), 
Pilgrim (1942), and The Horse’s 


Mouth (1944), and the Second 
Trilogy, consisting Prisoner 
Grace (1951), Except the Lord 
(1953), and Not Honour More 
with their examination 
past and present values, constitute, 
according most critics, Cary’s 
major work. The six novels which 
comprise the two trilogies indeed 
pose several questions central 
literary and moralistic aims: 
What happens when two genera- 
tions overlap each other, with 
neither one prepared 
change that taking place? How 
can people exiled their own 
unique feelings understand come 
handicapped? Where does politics 
become self-seeking and expedient, 
and where does the politician lose 
sight public goals favor 
private ones? Similarly, when does 
private ambition lose its justifica- 
tion? and when genius excuse 
for personal expediency? Must 
successful artist destroy himself and 
his talent exchange for recogni- 
tion, can continue along the 
lines his major development 
toward something new and differ- 
ent? religion sufficient bulwark 
against personal ego and the drive 
the will? How can the con- 
and social restraint reconciled? 


ber 


How, finally, can freedom and 
mony? 

Anxious catch individual 
the moment his actions are ques- 
tioned another, Cary works out 
his character relationships without 
trying appear moralist. Yet, 
despite this effort emancipat- 
from dogma and despite the ul- 
devices that inter- 
mittently uses, there curious 
old-fashioned quality his work: 
somehow, his ideas have failed 
come grips with modern world 
the sense that the ideas Joyce, 
Conrad, Lawrence have not 
failed. The terms Cary’s world, 
even when discussing an- 
archic artist like Gulley Jimson, are 
ordered any the nineteenth 
century. The world around Jimson 
the rest defined, rational, organ- 
ized, never dark, unsettled, con- 
fused more than superficial 
way. And even Jimson’s behavior 
predictable, providing one has 
read and absorbed the ideas 
William Blake, Rousseau, and 
long line English and French 
romantics. Jimson, like Rousseau 
and Blake, believes that the nat- 
ural goodness man has been cor- 
rupted institutions, schools, 
and academies, and that the only 
way man can regain pure vision 
the world dissociating him- 
self from society and following the 
call his own individuality. Ac- 
cordingly, the conflict The 
Horse’s Mouth created through 
the pure will Jimson runs 
against institutions and institution- 
alized people. However, the con- 
flicts are predictable and Jimson’s 
seemingly haphazard irrationality 
well planned the author. 
Jimson knows exactly what 
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needs survive, and his knowl- 


edge this fact places him closer 
pure will than the typical de- thos 
structive twentieth-century figure, 
who muddles and fumbles his way 
through life. Even Jimson’s artistic 
nature more organized than cha- 
otic; his late interest “modern” 
painting his way ordering thar 
his vision what and can be. thei 
brief, Jimson not self-destructive, 
irrational, contact with un- 
derground devils; rather, like his 
perpetuates himself through the 
only means knows how: the ex- 
pression his individual will 
through art. For Cary’s world, part 
the individual still thinks his will 
can conquer and prevail. tries 

Gulley Jimson aside for the mo- 
ment, Cary’s other major charac- beco 
ters (Tom Wilcher, Sara Monday, 
Chester Nimmo, Jim Latter, and socie 
Dick Bonser) are often seemingly 
irrational, but their actions too are 
These characters operate accord- with 
ing inner logic which both Sara 
orders and defines the world for 
them, world not too different 
from that the nineteenth-century 
characters George Eliot, Thack- him 
eray, al., with course freer Ness 
attitude toward the relationship 
between the sexes. Every now and 
then, Cary does catch some mean- With 
ingless and inexplicable aspects Neve 
the lives his minor characters, 
but his major characters live with- 
which make them seem superficial- Sara 
chaotic. 

“rounded” quality Cary’s char- 
acters which gives the old-fashioned “lip 


flav 


flavor his work, making longer fly above and beyond 


seem closer the major nine- her. short, she considers the 


ser 
ter teenth-century novelists than hearth more important than the 
de- those the twentieth century. art gallery. 
re, Moreover, Cary’s castigation Blake’s “The Mental Travel- 
tic aimlessness seems like echo Cary’s female 
ha- moralistic past, which direc- characters, man figuratively de- 
tion and goals were more important woman: “And the 
than individual deviations. His Babe born Boy He’s given 
characters’ anarchy superficial, Woman Old, Who nails him 
their lack control only external, down upon rock, Catches his 
ve, their loss purpose only partial. shrieks cups gold. She binds 
un- Even they destroy order thorns around his head, She 
his they destroy with defi- both his hands feet, She 
nite end view; their actions his heart out his side 
the motivated things they under- make feel both cold and heat.” 
ex- stand: self interest, ambition, the Blake writes that “she grows young 
vill need create, the urge fix grows old,” and bleeds, 
particular design life. literally martyr her, she be- 
vill The only area which Cary comes “Virgin bright.” Thus, 
tries break this pattern women too exist make 
mo- creation female characters, slaves the men who originally 
lay, the various males and the rest charm into moral asset, and al- 
and society. Only his women seem real- though they seem caught 
chaotic, and even they come the man they se- 
are Operate according certain prin- duce, actually their use sex 
ner. behavior imposed predetermined purpose. Still 
without. The most famous—the all, they are attractive and often 
Sara Monday the Gulley Jimson more sinned against than sin- 
for trilogy—is herself representative ning. way, however, they are 
the female principle that de- personally blame for their down- 
man the same time fall, for they operate behind false 
ack- him power. her sexual blowzi- disguise; theirs vision the 
reer ness and sensual manner, she world which man will secure- 
Vides Gulley with some the tied the woman his choice, 
and piest years his life well his horizons will not extend be- 
With the model for his best work. yond the family hearth. their 
Nevertheless, her intention eagerness domesticate, then, 
ters, Gulley turning him women operate according 
from his work her, trying plan, which, although times 
destroy the very artistry dim, nevertheless exists. 
ities Which constitutes his attraction. Characters this type, whether 
Sara tempts and seduces and female, overwhelmed 
tries reform. Her great need are Cary’s moral views and 
able domesticate Gulley, him comic sense, cannot too deep 
precisely like other men, and too far. Accordingly, Gulley Jim- 
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with none the deeper vision 
which would make him more than 
picaresque hero. attractive and 
alive is, is, paradoxical- 
ly, too routine and prosaic his 
reactions: soaks the rich when- 
ever possible, despises academies, 
mocks his own calling 
artist, steals order paint, 
flaunts bourgeois mediocrity, 
condescends toward those who try 
understand him his art, 
uses people whenever necessary; 
Rousseau’s natural man with 
brush his hand, man driven 
the need express himself, 
brief, romantic cliché. Somehow, 
Jimson remains too lovable, and 
have been led believe that 
artists are not lovable; somehow, 
too predictable, and have 
been led expect that artists are 
not predictable. Rather than ex- 
pressing the chaos full human 
“romantic” plan. 

All this not claim that 
either Gulley Jimson Cary’s 
other characters lack vitality and 
warmth; these qualities 
tainly welcome any time the 
novel, and especially now when 
various theories the novel predi- 
cate robot-like desiccated characters 
carcicatures whose eccentricities 
behavior preclude their exist- 
ence real world moral 
choices. certain ways, particu- 
larly respect agitated char- 
acters who try come terms 
with life, Cary akin Graham 
Greene and Snow. However, 
when real dramatic decisions are 
stake, leaves the company 
his two contemporaries, for Cary, 
with his fluttery, indecisive char- 
acters, seems unable prolong any 
actual moral tension. Perhaps the 
underlying humor his presenta- 


analysis and dramatic confronta- 
tion necessary serious moral 
novel. And because the humor 
often masks the moral earnestness 
that should present given the 
themes develops, the novel often 
loses its dramatic flavor 
comes merely receptacle for 
marginal comments 

This attitude particularly true 
the political trilogy which fea- 
tures the fortunes Chester Nim- 
mo, who, man high the gov- 
ernment, constantly beset 
personal conflicts: where sepa- 
rate personal ambition 
lic good, how 
tween principle and self interest, 
when draw the line between 
sincerity. and expediency. Ches- 
ter himself composite oppo- 
sites, Cary able portray him 
man obsessed the need ad- 
vance his fortunes even the ex- 
pense dignity, personal happi- 
ness, and his public reputation—all 
under the guise his doing the 
public good. His flexibility his 
genius; his ability duck and bob 
called for his sign political 
talent. His ideals are viable only 
long they are the ideals his 
electors. Within this framework, 
obviously, most dramatic tension 
lost simply because Chester seems 
unaware the forces driving him 
alternately success and destruc- 
tion. 

Like many other Cary characters, 
Chester rarely seems operate 
within the area decision; rather, 
his choices are dictated mysteri- 
ous forces generated his child- 
hood, and without self-knowledge 
can neither profound nor 
even interesting. Accordingly, the 
real drama this conflict between 
the public and private 
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mains largely inconsequential be- 
cause Cary rarely stops long 


enough create people their 
moment decision; for him, they 
fixed what they are, and 
they are unable change grow. 
They are not developing characters 
the latter, instead, im- 
gs, posed upon them, and they acqui- 
Therefore, despite his inter- 
est character, Cary rarely comes 
grips with people whom real 
choice involved. The moment 
decision either fixed the per- 
tic movement. And although his 
be- main themes are concerned with 
the demands conscience, ambi- 
tion, and duty, Cary, unlike 
Snow, only infrequently surprises 
po- with the conflicts implicit 
one’s awareness conscience, duty, 
ad- and expedience. 
ex- kindred fault Cary’s novels, 
already suggested, the easy acqui- 
escence his characters what- 
the ever befalls them. The Moon- 
his (1946), for example, even 
those characters rebellion rare- 
ical show the real tension between 
what they want and what they have 
his accept. the characters acqui- 
the roles that have been 
ion marked out for them, there can 
oms little conflict and little drama. 
Amanda pliant, yielding, flexible 
the point having little will 

her own; her sense responsibility 
ers, permits nearly anything happen. 
rate while the theme calls 
Amanda succumbs her fate—se- 
thought, desire, even dignity. 
nor Similarly, Fearful Joy 
the (1949), Tabitha Baskett com- 
pletely compliant Dick Bonser; 


like Sara and Amanda, she car- 
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ried away her feelings and un- 
able come terms with her 
plight. Soft and maternal, she 
the eternally forgiving female wait- 
ing receive into her arms err- 
ing man who weak and childish; 
she makes possible for man his 
fluttering and self-destructive way 
exist. According Cary, woman 
both weaker and stronger than 
man: she can endure where 
would fail, but also she succumbs 
enslavement when her emotions 
are seriously engaged. She becomes, 
one way, plaything man, 
who has the stronger will and can 
conquer her, another the con- 
troller man who helpless 
resist her charms. 

Tabitha really happy only 
with Bonser, and yet the 
source much her misery; with- 
out him, she would have had 
life, while with him she has both 
misery and happiness. Her own 
pleasure, then, derives not from 
her desires but from man’s will, 
which directs her what 
wants. Similarly, Sara Monday, 
the first trilogy, cushions Jimson, 
the other women his life; 
and, likewise, Tabitha cushions 
Bonser, who deserts her, cheats 
her, shows interest 
child, borrows money from her, and 
even strikes 
hero who resists domestication. Yet, 
since punishment 
seem the lot woman, Tabitha 
loves Bonser for all that; the 
only person give her real joy, 
and therefore the title the novel, 
fearful joy. 

With males cut off from any real 
power decision and females eas- 
ily acquiescent the power the 
males, any potential dramatic con- 
flicts naturally diminish inter- 
est. Arranging his material this 


way around the male-female antag- 
onism, Cary does not engage the 
mind even the deeper emotions. 
This novel Fearful Joy) 
running episodic history, humor- 
ous patches, but overall not 
comic, tragic, serious. sift- 
ing the entire novel through Ta- 
bitha, Cary perforce gives the work 
frivolous air. This focus lessens 
intellectual content, for defini- 
tion woman for Cary feeling, 
not mental, thing. Therefore, the 
ideas expressed are Tabitha’s 
level, and while they purport 
serious ideas about life, they show 
few the conflicts and tensions 
mind contrast body. With- 
these terms, dramatic urgency 
diminished. 

Most these strictures against 
Cary tend destroy his answers 
the questions his novels raise. That 
say, important questions are 
indeed suggested the author 
the narrative—is genius excuse 
for personal expediency? can free- 
dom and authority reconciled? 
how can human liberty and social 
necessity complement and not con- 
flict with each other?—but rarely 
answered terms the characters, 
who themselves lack the depth 
confront such issues. The answers 
seem presented, instead, terms 
drifting and sliding characters, 
hit and run comments the au- 
thor. The questions, way, are 
excess what the answers can 
possibly be. 

This conscious avoidance 
thinking characters considerably 
reduces and thins 
themes; and yet evidently 
more than simple humorist try- 
ing limn funny situation 
character. recognize that the 
scope his novels often huge, 


(1942) for example, several layers 
society, several social groups, 
several professional types—in effect, 
microcosm English society. The 
novel is, are several Cary’s 
longer works, dramatization 
the differences between the two 
generations before and after the 
first World War. neither gen- 
eration able understand the 
other, Cary derives from this con- 
fusion both the humor and pathos 
life: each exiled its own 
selfish feelings, and each unable 
connect with things outside it- 
self. Basically, this large con- 
flict, and the intention obviously 
serious, major consequences. 
too, the political trilogy featuring 
Chester Nimmo attempts catch 
the political temper England 
when important social eco- 
nomic changes are taking place. 
The conflict between Chester and 
Jim Latter one between the flexi- 
bility and expedience the former 
and the rigidity the latter, 
nineteenth-century liberal who fol- 
lows principle even after 
longer viable. 

Nevertheless, these novels, 
well several others, the strong 
thrust intention vitiated 
the lack analysis, the simple 
failure the author remain long 
enough one spot create last- 
ing impression. too many 
Cary’s novels, including one his 
best, The Horse’s Mouth, the pace 
fast and the change scene 
line thought rapid that 
single impressions become strung 
out like sections bamboo. 
effort humorous—and Cary 
often that—he turns his novels into 
episodic picaresque narratives even 
when the subject matter calls for 
somewhat different treatment. Fur- 
thermore, the humor itself rarely 
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the kind which embodies criti- 
cism society. Gulley Jimson him- 
self, one Cary’s most effective 
humorous characters, does not, 
his powers creativity, become 
critic effectve opponent bour- 
geois any other kind society; 
Jimson may mock the philistines, 
but both are, meet them, 
standoff. Similarly, characters like 
Chester Nimmo, Jim Latter, Dick 
Bonser, and Tom Wilcher are also 


insubstantial critics society,’ 


for the humor that limns them 
often close caricature. The re- 
sult, obviously, character who 
does not seem operate within 
the framework society and in- 
once outside, one who, 
despite the real humor 
true verbal facility the author, 
remains partially undeveloped. 
There are course exceptions. 
The novels, however, which the 
exceptions occur are usually not 
considered Cary’s major works, al- 
though, more often than not, they 
contain the seeds major works. 
Mister Johnson (1939), one 
Cary’s earlier works, 
novel that has kind emotional 
and intellectual honesty its cen- 
ter which sets off from both 
the trilogies and from many the 


more ambitious works. This basi- 


cally humorous novel has its 
main theme the changes taking 
place Africa that put natives 
like Johnson no-man’s land 
between two cultures, one too 
backward for him embrace and 
the other too complicated and 
alien for him received into it. 
Johnson native who likes white 
men’s possessions, embezzles, 
steals, commits fraud, 
murders. Yet remains in- 
nocent, pawn the hands 
European culture which makes use 
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him, and then after having 
tempted him must kill him. 
Johnson has most the quali- 
ties that the native traditionally 
has romantic fiction; but here, 
Cary, unlike Kipling, does not ro- 


him his fate: Johnson 


dies sadly, not heroically, becoming 
almost tragic his pathetic desire 
retain his dignity. Although 
joke both the natives who 
surround him and his bush wife 
who cannot understand his “new” 
ways, well the whites who 
call him “Mr. Wog,” Johnson re- 
tains through all his innocence 
and seems, even after unmoti- 
vated murder, pure being. The 
murder inconsequential, and 
less terms what really 
that his punishment seems super- 
erogatory. Johnson’s 
cence rests his lack knowl- 
edge—he indeed wants knowledge 
(of white man’s ways) but still 
remains identified with the bush, 
and his showy assumption the 
new culture merely superficial. 
Caught between the two, 
kind pure fool, anxious 
good and yet careful his own 
comforts and sense respect. 
Shifting worlds have made him ex- 
pedient; yet throughout his trans- 
formation from bush white val- 
ues, retains his ability seek 
and find joy, the one thing the 
new civilization cannot take from 
him. Thus, his way, Johnson re- 
mains superior those try- 
ing imitate and transcends the 
base material that surrounds him. 

The humor the novel in- 
trinsic Johnson and his new val- 
ues. fits. evident John- 
son’s attempts climb, his ex- 
aggerations, his lies, his petty 
thievery (in society which 
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everyone steals), his give and 
take with the other natives who 
hate his success and yet are awed 
his lavish nature and big talk. 
Removed more civilized coun- 
try, Johnson would typical 
nouveau riche without malice, im- 
pressed his new friends and 
anxious impress others, living 
above the style which has 
been accustomed and among peo- 
ple who cannot possibly accept 
him, people who indifferently de- 
ride his intentions 

Possibly, Mister Johnson seems 
effective novel ideas because 
the main character forces himself 
well-defined reality; and while 
his destruction the direct result 
this clash, nevertheless does 
not suffer from the aimless wander- 
ing between anarchy and order 
that troubles Cary’s other charac- 
ters. Moreover, rather than under- 
mining Johnson. the humor makes 
possible for him function 
the only way knows how. Rather 
than destroying all intellectual 
content, the humor creates the 
character, conveying both dignity 
and pathos, both sense stature 
and sympathy. 

his Clark lectures, later pub- 
lished Art and Reality 
Cary speaks repeatedly the artist 
who goes against his own point 
view and his own 
cause the immediate scene calls for 
this contradiction 
range beliefs and immediate effect. 
Cary tries here demonstrate that 
art work sets its own rules, 
were, which the artist must obey 
once has put the work into mo- 
tion; and because the work art 
does generate its own momentum, 
the artist must let it, rather than 
himself, prevail. Cary gives 


example 
Alyosha about God the “Pro 
and Contra” section The Broth- 
ers Karamazov; for despite Dos- 
toyevsky’s own feelings, 
the better the argument. Dos- 
toyevsky, Cary comments, undoubt- 
edly could see the logic Ivan’s 
argument and could not counter 
even though contradicted his 
own. Therein, lies the great artist. 

Nevertheless, this injunction 
artistic consistency was one that 
Cary himself often ignored. The in- 
ner radiance that should emanate 
from his characters and make them 
conception. suggested above, 
even Gulley Jimson fails come 
terms with himself. Cary’s very 
method presentation eliminates 
complexity: the Jimson the fa- 
mous Sara Monday paintings 
more, and the Jimson encounter 
the novel begins now old and 
tired, experimenting with new 
style that confuses him and makes 
for him finish any- 
thing. meet him after his views 
the world have changed and 
between two worlds which, the 
long run, manipulate him more 
than manipulates them. Jimson 


has little effect anyone 


except Nosy, his loyal young friend, 
and such are the terms Gulley’s 
existence that unable move 
anyone not already amenable 
his position. Cary catches him be- 
tween prison and hospital, and de- 
spite all Jimson’s vitality and 
verbalized sense rebellion his 
energy vitiated; is, the 
main, one who acquiesces the 
role the world expects from him: 
mad genius, perpetuate ro- 
mantic image the artist, flout 
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convention, and trom 
frustration. 

his characters’ failure feel 
conflict that causes the softness and 
sense dormancy Cary novel; 
people always seem the products 
their surroundings influences 
upon them, and even his well- 
more 
because circumstances than in- 
ner will. philosophical view 
the world, this is, course, 
perfectly acceptable; one may 
claim, several major contem- 
porary novelists have, that inner 
will less important than the mud- 
dle and confusion that characterize 
life, and success itself therefore 
fortuitous and dependent not up- 
principle but upon expedience. 
However, such view must 
dramatized that the author seems 
control his characters, while 
Cary’s lack clear definition, and 
what they impose upon the scene 
usually less than what willy- 
nilly imposed upon them. Unlike 
Virginia Woolf, for instance, Cary 
presents distinctly neither the will 
his characters nor the muddle 
life, and the result blurred out- 
line rapidly moving events. 

Cary, remember, praised Dos- 
toyevsky’s ability let his char- 
acters run out their string them- 
selves; short, let them follow 
their own paths without interfer- 
ence even though they pass beyond 
the author’s own sense propor- 
tion. Nevertheless, precisely this 
area, Cary failed his characters. 
Chester Nimmo, for instance, who 
his sense the world’s disorder 
and the need impose arrange- 
ment upon somewhat akin 
Gulley Jimson, seems operate 
swirls and cascades, and his de- 
cisions are based upon motives that 
remain hidden the author’s rush 
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describe political events and his 
relationship them. Cary often 
substitutes successive short and 
choppy episodes for the kind 
analysis that would give meaning 
the individual scene, almost 
his inventive skill were running 
ahead his interpretive powers. 
the political trilogy, for in- 
stance, there characteristic con- 
fusion episodes, one following 
fast upon the other, one scene 
breathing, speak, down the 
neck the one ahead, that the 
reader rarely permitted focus 
the immediate situation. The 
characters themselves appear 
headlong rush reach the end 
requisite number episodes, sev- 
eral which, taken individually, 
are humorous and effective, but 
with their overall sense dra- 
matic inevitability lost along the 
frenzied way. 

compare Cary once again 
with Snow, writer clearly 
lacking the former’s verbal facility 
and sense wit, can see that 
Snow has the one essential quality 
that Cary fails demonstrate: the 
ability convey intellectual con- 
tent characters who 
posed have minds. Blake’s in- 
fluence, among others, Cary evi- 
dently made him scorn his char- 
acters’ thinking side, while Snow, 
trained scientist before be- 
gan write novels, concerned 
principally with the 
though not the neglect the 
rest the person. Cary, com- 
parison, lacks balance. Jimson’s 
doctrines, direct from Blake and 
Rousseau, deride man’s rational 
powers the such extent that 
one almost convinced great paint- 
ing has nothing with the 
painter’s brain and merely 
non-cerebral reflex some sort. 
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Jimson, despite his protests the 
contrary, uses his head; his nerves 
and bones and blood perhaps give 
him direction, but his mind helps 
him distinguish between the right- 
ness and wrongness his concep- 
tions. When feels, also thinks, 
and for Cary eliminate one 
the expense the other fal- 
sify way that even Law- 
rence, the prophet man’s “blood 
consciousness,” rarely did. 

this point, contrast Cary 
with Lawrence, whom 
Icially resembles, see where 
Cary failed when 
ceeded. Lawrence claimed all along 
that was not denigrating the 
mind instrument salvation 
and that the mental facultes should 
remain clear balance with the 
body. Thus, several Lawrence’s 
prophets—Birkin, Don Ramon, 
Mellors, al.—have brains well 
feelings. They only seem 
scorn mind when they inveigh 
against those who deny body alto- 
gether those who are unable 
use their bodies their fullest ex- 
tent. comparison, then, not ab- 
solutely, they appear deride 
mind, but actuality they are 
“philosophical” characters voicing 
carefully thought-out views life. 
These thoughts become the real 
matter that they try impose up- 
the world; their passions are 
merely physical embodiments 
the thoughts, and the latter 
that they force upon their associ- 
ates. Woman Love, for ex- 
ample, Birkin clashes with Her- 
mione not because wants 
denigrate mind, which all she 
has, but because she over-empha- 
sizes and denies body. Thus, his 
fervent statements are indeed exag- 
gerated favor things the 
body, while, actuality, try- 


ing attain the Greek ideal 
balance. 

Cary’s characters, besides operat- 
ing lower plane existence, 
lack almost completely this intel- 
lectual striving after balance. More 
imposed upon than imposing them- 
selves, they move, have suggested 
above, the current dictates and 
appear less individualized than 
what their roles call for. Thus, 
there seems dichotomy be- 
tween what their roles should 
and the kind person they are; 
the character fails the role cut out 
for him. This dramatic, not 
cordingly, the novels 
their emotional center because the 
characters are too compliant the 
demands others. Lawrence 
character, the other hand, must 
impose himself, and while may 
intermittently bore with his views 
the way the world should 
run, nevertheless able gen- 
erate great deal excitement. 

Although, admittedly, one may 
find much wrong with 
excessive preaching, still the rela- 
tionship between characters one 
hand and between characters and 
things the other always alive 
and vibrant. This vitality results, 
surely, from the incandescence that 
emanates from the inner being 
every Lawrence character. 
Cary novel. where the basic philo- 
sophical aim may somewhat sim- 
ilar, the inner radiance rarely 
apparent, and then only briefly, 
someone like Gulley Jimson 
Chester Nimmo, but only infre- 
quently extending throughout the 
novel. The lack inner radiance 
results loss visual sharpness; 
the only memorable characters 
Cary, despite his wit and verbal 
facility, are those who fit into 
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long tradition available the 
reader. Jimson the romantic art- 
ist, almost cliché his predicta- 
ble reactions, effective though many 
his mannerisms are; and Sara 
Monday the warm-hearted, sen- 
sual, blowzy temptress, whose aim 
not seduction and love but 
cozy hearth. The conception, de- 
spite the details the portrayal, 
not original. 

Moreover, Chester Nimmo, even 
with three volumes devoted his 
activities, remains shadowy, just 
Cary’s description Nimmo’s pas- 
toral childhood (in Except the 
Lord, 1953) indecisive and weak 
comparison, say, with Lawrence’s 
vivid and forceful one Paul 
Morel’s the Brangwen girls.’ 
Nimmo rarely emerges from his re- 
ligious background with clarity, 
again despite individually effective 
scenes. The mere device narra- 
tion makes for loss spontaneity, 
for Nimmo relating the story 
exhausted old man waiting 
die. Even Prisoner Grace 
(1952), which concerned with 
Nimmo’s public life the center 
English history, fails at- 
tain individual status stand 
out against his contemporaries. His 
central philosophy—to fit himself 
into events and act they dic- 
tate—works against him, for 
makes him puppet fate rather 
than unique individual. His in- 
dividuality forsaken for political 
expedience, and the delineation 
his character likewise blurred. 

Cary the not curious phe- 
nomenon author with tre- 
mendous gifts language and 
characterization whose point 
view hampered his overall writing 
novels. The difference between 
Blake’s greatness poet and the 
equivocal position Cary 
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novelist one size and dimen- 
sion. Blake’s reputation remains 
with his shorter poems, the lyrics, 
the concise, graphic poems which 
float sheer music; 
longer works are read for the short, 
incandescent passages which inter- 
mittently appear, not for the total 
work itself, which often unsatis- 
factory and confusing. novel- 
ist, Cary’s work all long, and the 
kind lyric vision had was in- 
sufficient transport the reader 
the distance expected 
travel. 

When Cary recognized that Dos- 
toyevsky The Brothers Karama- 
zov was carried away Ivan’s ar- 
guments against the existence 
God, saw that the Russian novel- 
ist could not forsake 
whom ideologically was anti- 
pathetic. Dostoyevsky gave, Cary 
remarked eagerly, major role 
this character and admitted the 
stature the figure. This honesty 
the mark great artist. Yet, 
nearly everyone Cary’s novels 
where figure antipathetic his 
own views order, tradition, and 
rationality appears, ridiculed, 
caricatured, and made seem 
morally confused contrast with 
the character who stands for some- 
thing Cary believes in. just 
this lack mature conflict between 
characters that one sorely misses. 
Even Lawrence, who often seems 
carried away the verbalizations 
his spokesmen, was able un- 
dermine them; Birkin important 
for Lawrence, but also fool 
and bore, and Lawrence realized 
this. The conflicts working the 
character and the author thus 
supplement the conflicts implicit 
the narrative. Cary novel, 
this clash not present; the con- 
flicts Jimson, for instance, are 
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non-existent—he sees only one way, 
and nothing makes impression 
him. Similarly, Chester Nimmo 
rarely comes against issue 
which see him really moved. 
The decisions are made forces 
outside him, and Cary relates what 
Nimmo does, not the processes 
thought the emotional agonies 
that must through reach 
decision. The result dramatic 
waste. 

What, then, left? Cary 
minor his detractors would have 
him? he, despite the above 
qualifications, the major novelist 
his admirers would believe him 
be? Where does his strength lie? 

Among novelists developing from 
the on, vitality has not been 
prime characteristic, nor has 
variety characterization, nor, un- 
til Kingsley Amis and John Wain, 
have wit and humor. 
ists the 1940’s and have 
been concerned with 
the times and, accordingly, grim 
and baleful. Cary, with his light 
and graceful style, course 
exception these authors. Even 
early Aissa Saved and 
The African Witch (1936) was 
writing assured and witty prose, 
quiet its mastery unobtrusive, 
pathetic humor. The novels them- 
selves, evidently, are not weighty 
important, but the surety 
technique and grasp language 
are apparent from the beginning. 
This grasp and surety remained 
with Cary throughout his career; 
parts the two trilogies are truly 
funny, although rarely pungent 
and incisive Waugh’s early work. 
Nevertheless, novel like The Af- 
rican Witch, with its heavy over- 
tones Conrad’s first two novels, 
promised great deal, while not 
achieving significance itself. 


The promise, however, was not 
fulfilled, and while the technical 
grasp continued unabated, even im- 
proved, the point view rarely 
varied enough allow appre- 
ciable change content. Despite 
the early reliance 
there clear profile, just 
later there was little except, 
perhaps, with Sara and Gulley. 
Then, later, there was the need 
jump around and avoid analysis, 
the need keep the episodes run- 
ning rapidly one after the other 
large canvas that included great 
deal without defining anything too 
clearly. Cary was already novel- 
ist whose philosophy 
nique were fixed, one who, unlike 
(say) Conrad and Lawrence, was 
not develop aged his 
craft. Cary’s vision, unfortunately, 
failed deepen; the early method 
was the later one, the early con- 
tent also the later one. 

His strength, throughout, rested 
his exuberance, his vitality, the 
vibrancy his prose, the variety 
his vision. All these virtues are 
real and true. But while one should 
not castigate Cary for having failed 
expand the novel form any 
further, one can admonish him for 
not having availed himself what 
existed. Although reworked, 
true, the techniques which Joyce 
and Virginia Woolf 
mented with (The Horse’s Mouth, 
for example, full interior mon- 
ologues and attempts stream 
nevertheless, 
stuff his novels full old- 
fashioned ideas 
curiously lacking the rhythms 
that make events seem urgent, vital, 
“modern.” This very failing has 
probably caused the attacks 
vided the reason for his support 
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among those who, finding Joyce 
and his contemporaries overrated, 
favor the leisurely pace the nine- 
teenth-century novel. 

Even Snow, who seems old- 
fashioned with his straight-forward 
narratives and emphatically moral 
use the novel the manner 
John Galsworthy, was able gain 
modern rhythms and meanings 
arranging his subject matter around 
contemporary problems. His char- 
acters may deal with twentieth- 
century problems nineteenth- 
century manner, but, notwithstand- 
ing, their conflicts and their ten- 
sions are ours. The conflicts 
Cary’s characters, however, seem 
part winsome nostalgia for 
world that longer exists. Cary 
himself, despite his man-of-the- 
world exterior, romantic for 
whom the dream more import- 
ant than the reality; similarly, his 
dreaming characters, while also his 
best, belong less this world than 
one they would like regain. 
write Pickwicks for the rest his 
Therefore, even 
though the method “modern,” 
clashes with the characters. The 
stream consciousness ro- 
mantic artist like Gulley Jimson 
anachronistic, especially when the 
stream full modern expressions 
and idioms imposed from without; 
for example, the opening lines: 


Thames. Half-past morning 
autumn day. Sun mist. 
Like orange fried fish 
shop. All bright below. Low 
tide, dusty water and crook- 
bar straw, chicken boxes, 
dirt and oil from mud mud. 
Like viper swimming 
skim milk. The old serpent, 
symbol nature and love. 
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his depiction artist pos- 
sessed, Gulley direct line 
from the 
cursed poet” (as himself adver- 
but speech and thought, 
his art itself, modernistic. 
Even creating Gulley Jimson, 
Cary reveals the dichotomy that 
runs through all his work: the 
verbal gifts that remain constantly 
modern contrasting with the vision 
that out-dated and passé the 
terms presents it. 


When realize this fact, see 
that Cary fails major novel- 
ist the sam way that (say) Rach- 
poser. Their creative line 
once major idiom that has been ex- 
hausted brought close ex- 
haustion, one longer viable now 
that new areas have been suggested 
opened up. This certainly not 
claim that novelist com- 
idiom cannot say important things; 
but does suggest that what 
does say would have been consider- 
ably more important had spoken 
his own age and said things that 
that age, well all time, would 
have understood. the final anal- 
ysis, Cary repeats what Dick- 
ens and whole host nineteenth- 
century writers have said, just 
Rachmaninoff adds little what 
had been said the major roman- 
tic composers. extensions 
their predecessors the novel and 
music, both men failed reach 
beyond their immediate heritage. 
The result, for Cary, cate- 
gorized minor novelist with 
the gifts major one, minor 
lacking the sweeping 
vision major satirist ironist, 
minor artist simply because 
remained, for one reason an- 
other, minor thinker. Cary 


good example writer whose 
work, because derides the mind, 
ends one-sided and thin. 

one way, then, Cary paying 
for the sins the whole romantic 
movement. denigrating mind 
practice well theory, several 
romantic writers lost sight the 
fact that major work the out- 
come balance between mind 
and emotion, and that scorn 
mind strip oneself major 
tool. Where they succeeded, they 
did so, Coleridge reminded 
Wordsworth, despite, not because 
of, doctrine. The thinness much 
Cary’s work may indeed be, para- 
doxically, the result his doctrin- 


aire devotion Blake and 
seau. For while Blake may have 
been good influence another 
lyric poet, philosophical guide 
novelist, who must fill three 
four hundred pages, perhaps 
misled more than helped. Cary 
himself quotes Blake’s advice: ““The 
angel that presided her birth 
Said, little creature, born joy 
and mirth love without the 
help anything earth.” Never- 
theless, even the accomplished 


novelist stripped everything but 
love bound become thin and 
uneven, eventually repetitious and 
tiring. 
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ary 

‘he 

Since Leonardo Vinci is, 

joy The Vision William Butler 

the Yeats, one the heroes Moon 

Phase 15, would not 

put Yeats had studied Vinci’s work 

ind notebooks. Therefore, inter- 
esting note marked similarity 

ork structure and 


Yeats’s Wheel” and passage 
phraseology strikingly alike, both 
Yeats and Leonardo 
death-wish theory. 
Leonardo wrote: 
Behold now the hope and de- 
sire going back one’s own 
country returning primal 
chaos, like that the moth 
the light, the man who 
with perpetual longing always 
looks forward with joy each 
new spring and each new sum- 
mer, and the new months 
and the new year, deeming 
that the things longs for are 
too slow coming; and who 
does not perceive that 
longing for his own destruc- 
tion. But this longing its 
quintessence the spirit the 
elements, which finding itself 
imprisoned within the life 
the human body desires con- 
tinually return its 
The parallels Yeat’s “The 
Wheel” are probably too close 
mere coincidence: 


NOTE YEATS 
AND LEONARDO VINCI 


NICHOLAS SALERNO 
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spring, 
And through the spring 
summer call, 
And when abounding hedges 
ring 
Declare that winter’s best all; 
And after that there’s nothing 
good 
Because the spring-time has not 
come— 
Nor know that what disturbs our 
blood 
but its longing for the 
First, there the use the seasons, 
especially the pattern beginning 
winter with desire for spring and 
then summer. Second, there the 
impatience expressed Leonardo’s 
“deeming that the things longs 
for are too slow coming” and 
Yeats’s “And after 
nothing good Because the spring- 
time has not come.” there 
the disturbance the blood 
Yeats and the imprisoned spirit 
the elements trying escape the 
body Leonardo. Finally, there 
the strong likeness does 
not perceive that longing for 
his own destruction” and “Nor 
know that what disturbs our blood 
but its longing for the tomb.” 
Thus, both painter the Italian 
Renaissance and poet the Irish 
Renaissance—the latter admirer 
the former—make use one 
the basic theories 
chological doctrine. 
Stanford University 


us- 
ide 
e 


table .of the chronology The 
Vision, including list the heroes for 
each moon phase, see Henn, The 
Lonely Tower (New York: Pellegrini 
Cudahy, 1952). 

2Leonardo Vinci, The Notebooks 


Leonardo Vinci, trans. Edward Mac- 
Curdy (New York: Reynal Hitchcock, 
1938), 80-81. 

Butler Yeats, The Collected 
Poems Yeats (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1951), 208. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Carpenter, Frederic I., American 
Myth’: Paradise (To Be) Regained,” 
PMLA, December, 1959. 

Our literature and history reflects “two 

American myths—that paradise hope- 

lessly lost, and that paradise ulti- 

become confused, and sense have 
become one.” One should recognize the 
ambiguity but unity this American 
myth. (B.K.) 


Halsey, Van “Fiction and the Business 
Man,” American Quarterly, 11:391-402, 
Fall, 1959. 


The crucial difference between the “mar- 
ginal,” popular literature 
American business man and the critical 
novels major authors that “in the 
former rebellion paid off terms 
financial success, while the latter, 
only resulted acute perception 
the man’s own inner failures.” (W.G.F.) 


Fenton, Charles, American Academy 
Arts and Letters vs. All Comers: 
Literary Rags and Riches the 
South Atlantic Quarterly, 58:572-86, 
Autumn, 1959. 


the 1920’s the American Academy 
Arts and Letters received both home 
and huge endowments. Although most 
the distinguished artists the time 
accepted election the academy, many 
ceiving the Nobel Prize December, 
1930, Sinclair Lewis attacked the Acad- 
emy. (W.B.B.) 


Weaver, Richard M., “Contemporary 
Southern Literature,” Texas Quarterly, 
2:126-44, Summer, 1959. 


Avoiding the distortions transcendental- 
ism and naturalism, the South has sup- 
plied literature true realism” that 
mingles the transcendental and the in- 
carnate, that depicts honestly man’s pas- 
sion, suffering, responsibility, and sin, that 
includes both monsters and heroes, and 
that delights rhetoric. (M.H.) 


Westbrook, John T., Fugitives Over- 
hauled,” Southwest Review, 44:340-3, 
Autumn, 1959. 


CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Robert Penn Warren was the only mem- 
ber the Fugitives who had real genius. 
For years, the group “tangled its tendrils 
the New Criticism” around Eliot, but 
now that Eliot has disclaimed their at- 
tention they have one but Warren. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Snow, P., “Which Side the Atlantic?” 
Magazine, 219:163-6, October, 
1959. 
“The balance advantage between being 
English American writer” sur- 
prisingly even. The two vareties Eng- 
lish language balance, with loss and gain 
either side. Writers both countries 
feel the pressure world tension. English 
writers feel responsibility for one another; 
American writers are helped the uni- 
versities. (F.L.) 


ARREOLA, JUAN JOSE 


Menton, Seymour, “Juan José Arreola and 
the Twentieth Century Short Story,” 
Hispania, 42:295-308, September, 1959. 

analysis the stories Varia inven- 

and Confabulario reveals that “in his 

concept the world, Arreola moves from 
the depths existentialist despair the 
placid skepticism magic realism.” 


AUDEN, WYSTAN HUGH 

Clancy, Joseph P., “Auden Waiting for 
his City,” Christian Scholar, 43:185-200, 
September, 1959. 

“It the work Auden that 

find the most sustained attempt 

major modern poet use the image 

the City convey complexity human 

values.” (G.O.) 


BARLACH, ERNST 


Chick, Edson M., “Comic and Grotesque 
Elements Ernst Barlach,” Modern 
Language Quarterly, 20:173-80, June, 
1959. 


Barlach’s dramatic characters perceive 
“grotesque dissonances themselves and 
this world and are transformed.” 
Thus his dramas not result modern 
nightmarish cynicism but “paradoxi- 
cal statement faith.” (K.W.) 


BECKETT, SAMUEL 


Eastman, Richard M., “The Strategy 
Samuel Beckett’s Endgame,” Modern 
Drama, 11:36-44, May, 1959. 


“Perhaps the basic ‘truth’ Endgame 
that man simply has entity; there 
nothing isolatably human which 
technique not merely suited repre- 
sent such outlook dramatic terms; 
actually creates the spectator.” 
(C.K.L.) 


Friedman, Melvin J., “The Achievement 
Samuel Beckett,” Books Abroad, 33: 
278-81, Summer, 1959. 

report Beckett’s literary achievement 

both French and English concludes: 

“Perhaps the most interesting feature 

Beckett’s work the emergence new 

literary type, who expiates the original 

sin being born.” (M.J.O.) 


BORGES, JORGE LUI 
Murillo, A., Labyrinths Jorge 
Luis Borges: Introductory the 
Stories the Aleph,” Modern Language 
Quarterly, 20:259-66, September, 1959. 
The labyrinthine convolutions the 
ancient symbol the labyrinth Borges’s 
stories finally “symbolizes the conscious- 
ness man our time.” Perhaps the 
final notation “that postscript our 
age which mean survive”: man 
finds “in his deepest despair, despair 
may comfort him.” (K.W.) 


BOWEN, ELIZABETH 
Stokes, Edward, “Elizabeth Bowen—Pre- 
Assumptions Moral Angle?” AUMLA, 
Journal the Australasian Universities 
Language Literature Association, 11: 
35-47, September, 1959. 
Although Miss Bowen has asserted that 
the “moral angle” great novelist 
should free from pre- 
nationality, class, sex, “two main pre- 
assumptions can detected her work 
—first, that men are rather more likely 
than not unreliable, unfaithful, un- 
dable; secondly, that 
seldom found outside certain 
sub-class, and that the middle 
quite free any taint it.” 


BRAZILIAN LITERATURE 

Nist, John, “Brasil Awake,” Approach, 
Fall, 1959. 

report the first Fulbright Professor 

American Literature the University 
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Sao Paulo the reasons for contem- 
porary neglect Brazilian culture. 
cites the myth that Portuguese 
minor language, the insularity the 
and ignorance such great artists 


BRECHT, BERTOLT 

Clurman, Harold, “The Achievement 
Bertolt Brecht,” Partisan Review, 26: 
624-8, Fall, 1959. 

Brecht, for reasons technique (the rela- 

tion production what has 

say) and content (an ambivalence “rooted 

deep-seated skepticism”) more cen- 

tral our times than like 

Eliot, Beckett and Ionesco. (R.K.) 


BRITISH LITERATURE 

Balakian, Nona, “The Flight from Inno- 
cence: England’s Newest Literary Gen- 
Books Abroad, 33:261-70, Sum- 
mer, 1959. 

The young literary group England 

(John Osborne, Kingsley Amis, John 

Wain, Iris Murdoch, John Braine, and 

Donleavy) seem not angry but 

flight from their own innocence and 

from middle-class, dulling comfort. 

(M.J.O.) 


BURROUGHS, JOHN 

Farrar, Broadus F., “John Burroughs, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and the Nature 
Fakers,” Tennessee Studies 
ture, 4:121-30, 1959. 

The controversy which Burroughs, sup- 

ported the President, triumphed over 

the nature fakers like Seton and Rev. 

Long illustrates “the slow 

process which men adjust their mental 

vision the new pective demanded 

scientific accuracy.” (W.G.F.) 


CANADIAN LITERATURE 

Wilson, Milton, “Other Canadians and 
After,” 
Autumn, 1958. 

The contention that the movement 

Canadian try which began soon after 

World War shows evidences decline 

certainly not true. the contrary, the 

fifties seem the most distinctive 

period the history Canadian poetry. 

(D.E.W.) 


CARY, JOYCE 


Hoffmann, Charles G., “Joyce Cary and 
the Comic Mask,” Western Humanities 
Review, 13: 135-42, Spring, 1959. 
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Each novel the Gulley Jimson trilogy 
“presents different view the cen- 
tral problem, the freedom the indi- 
vidual relation society,” The Horse’s 
Mouth dealing with creative freedom, 
Herself Surprised with natural morality, 
Pilgrim providing moral and 
historical perspective for the other novels. 
(M.H.) 


King, Carlyle, Cary and the Cre- 
ative Tamarack Review, 
10:39-51, Winter, 1959. 

The people Cary’s novels 

deeply religious children. They are de- 

linquents the sense that, for them, 
temptation the same inspiration. For 

Cary, success can only temporary 

existence that extremely precarious. 

the creative imagination that must 

make meaning out existence. (D.E.W.) 


CHEKHOV, ANTON 


Kelson, John, “Allegory and Myth 
The Cherry Orchard,’ Western Hu- 
manities Review, 13:321-4, Summer, 
1959. 

Beneath the surface seemingly aimless 

existence The Cherry Orchard, “there 

every impulsive speech 
gesture almost predetermined signifi- 


CLAUDEL, PAUL 


Forkey, Leo O., Baroque ‘Moment’ 
the French Contemporary Theater,” 
Journal Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
18:80-9, September, 1959. 

“In conclusion, may stated that 

application Woelfflin’s principles 

Claudel’s Soulier Satin reveals 

drama baroque any the baroque 

the work there are “occasional char- 

acteristic rhetorical devices” and review 

its ideology would support such 

premise. (M.J.O.) 


Waters, Harold A., “Paul Claudel and 
Sensory Paradox,” Modern Language 
Quarterly, 20:267-72, September, 1959. 

Claudel uses the “poetic license con- 

fusing the temporal with the intemporal. 

Music and blindness, among other 

significant inversions his plays, pro- 

vide “metaphors for grace.” (K.W.) 
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COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
Edwards, D., “Watteau and the Poets,” 


April, 1959. 
Watteau’s painting, ‘Le Grand Gilles,’ 
supplies images for Verlaine and Edith 
strong affinity “both 
technique and imaginative preoccupa- 
tions, the French 


Notes, 


Gifford, Henry, “Anna, Lawrence and 
‘The Law,’” Critical Quarterly, 1:203- 
06, Autumn, 1959. 


“Tolstoy betrayed Anna, Lawrence’s 
view. denied thereby his ‘instinct for 
life’ which should transcend any mere 
‘theory right and (J.N.P.) 


Shalvey, Thomas J., S.J., “Valery and 
Frost: Two Views Subjective Real- 
11:185-8, Summer, 
1959. 


Valery intensely subjective poet who 
self-contemplation. Frost, while 
realizing the need maintain individu- 
ality, believes one must become part 
the objective order things. (K.L.) 


CONNOR, RALPH 


Watt, Frank W., “Western Myth: The 
World Ralph Connor,” Canadian 
Literature, No. 1:26-36, Summer, 1959. 


Connor stands above his contemporary 
Canadian novelists because his en- 
deavor see religious meanings the 
drama western life and because 
dared write about things that really 
mattered—the state characters’ 
morals and their souls. failed because 
could not sustain level consistency. 


CONRAD, JOSEPH 


Cox, Roger L., “Conrad’s Nostromo 
Boatswain,” Modern Language Notes, 
74:303-6, April, 1959. 

The Dizionario Etimologico Italiano and 

the Dizionario Marina help show 

that Nostromo not only pun “our 
man,” but the standard Italian for boat- 

swain, trusted person who often uses 

silver whistle. Nostromo uses such 

whistle but reveals paradoxical situa- 

tion between “master” and “man.” 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE— 
GENERAL 


Barnes, Hazel E., “Literature-in-Situa- 
tion,” Prairie Schooner, 33:208-20, Fall, 
1959. 

Two selections from the forthcoming The 

Literature Possibility: Study Hu- 

manistic Existentialism 

“The brief opening section defines 

and compares the ‘literature situations’ 

and the ‘literature characters.’ The 
longer excerpt surveys the mid-cen- 


tury literary landscape with particular at- 
tention parallels and contrasts with 
humanistic existentialism.” (J.N.P.) 


CRANE, STEPHEN 


Gullason, Thomas Arthur, “Stephen 
Private War Yellow Journal- 
ism,” Huntington Library Quarterly, 
22:210-8, May, 1959. 

Crane’s famed reputation 

critic yellow press should quali- 

fied the recognition that often 
foresaw the valuable contributions the 

press could make. (E.L.) 


Marcus, Mordecai and Erin, “Animal 
Imagery The Red Badge Cour- 
age,” Modern Language Notes, 74:108- 
February, 1959. 


“Animal images and animal comparisons 
are used throughout the novel convey 
changes states mind and the pattern 
their development. Most important 
Crane’s use them presenting the 
theme change from cowardice wild 
courage, and finally from immaturity 
manhood.” 


CRITICISM 


Foster, Richard, “The Romanticism 
the New Criticism,” Hudson Review, 
12:232-46, Summer, 1959. 

Though traditional and orthodox 

their social views, the New Critics are 

romantic their defense poetry 
knowledge and their responses the 
poetic object; but that very romanticism 
has kept them from the aridity the 
Neo-Aristotelians. (M.H.) 


Hardwick, Elizabeth, “The Decline 
Book Reviewing,” Magazine, 
October, 1959. 

Book reviewing this country reduced 

bland (or effusive) commendation— 

puddle treacle.” The general vi- 

tality the style reviews has declined. 


All books, good and bad, get the same 
acceptance” 
the non-committal. Commitment pub- 
lishers who advertise review sections 
not wholly blame. (F.L.) 


Mandel, Eli W., “Toward Theory 
Cultural Revolution: The Criticism 
Northrop 
No. 1:58-67, Summer, 1959. 


Frye’s theory cultural revolution 
the term used two senses: The 
arts not improve, but what does im- 
prove the comprehension them; 
art criticism, criticism culture, 
and the structural principles one pro- 
vide conceptual framework for the 
other. 


Scaglione, Aldo, Definition Lit- 
erary Criticism,” Journal Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, 17:447-56, March, 
1959. 


“Now, were asked define Croce’s 
criticism its actual reality would 
answer that fundamentally con- 
sists humanistic judgment the 
work art, discovery and analysis 
its human content coupled with 
judgment whether that content has 
become form has remained matter. 


Vickery, Walter Neff, “Mark Aleksandro- 
vich Shcheglov,” Slavic and East Euro- 
pean Journal, 27:242-7, Fall, 1959. 

Shcheglov, who died 1956 the age 

thirty, won three brief years 

active critic the admiration distin- 
guised authors because his writings in- 
vited the reader share the emotional 
experience reading whereas most Soviet 
reviewers limit themselves classifying 
books and passing arbitrary judgments 
upon them. (W.G.F.) 


Vivas, Eliseo, “Contextualism Reconsid- 
ered,” Journal Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, 18:222-40, December, 1959. 

The author’s aesthetics (which would 

seem provide philosophical basis for 

the critics,” i.e. Brooks, 

Tate, and Warren) are defended against 

the criticism Professor Walter Sutton 

(JAAC, December, 1958). 


Williams, Raymond, et. al., “Our Debt 
Dr. Leavis,” Critical Quarterly, 
245-57, Autumn, 1959. 

“We think Leavis think 
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Arnold: man who communicates 
whole experience, distinctive way 
thinking and feeling, the life his 
generation.” (J.N.P.) 


CUMMINGS, EDWARD ESTLIN 
Baker, Sheridan, “Cumming and Catul- 
lus,” Modern Language Notes, 74:231-4, 
March, 1959. 
“At least one connection with Catullus, 
however, can made quite specific [in 
poem 249, Collected Poems, 1926], and 
will indicate how the classic past can 
and how with the past can also throw 
ironic shadow modernity.” (M.J.O.) 


DAVIES, ROBERTSON 


Owen, Ivon, “The Satterton Novels,” 
Tamarack Review, 9:56-63, Autumn, 
1958. 

the novels Robertson Davies, both 

the faults and the virtues lie his ap- 

proach. writes more playwright 

than novelist. His latest novel, Mix- 

ture Frailties, his least artistic, 

though suggests better things come. 

(D.E.W.) 


DAVIS, OWEN 


Goff, Lewin, “The Owen Davis-Al Woods 
Melodrama Factory,” Educational The- 
atre Journal, 11:200-7, October, 1959. 

Pulitzer-prize winner Owen Davis wrote 

fifty-eight melodramas for Woods from 

1905-10: the “New York comedy drama,” 

the “Western thrillers,” and the “sexy” 

play. “The success the Davis-Woods 
factory may well one the chief rea- 
sons the popular-priced 


DINESEN, ISAK 


Saul, George Brandon, “Daughter Vik- 
ings: Isak Arizona Quarterly, 
15:240-5, Autumn, 1959. 


[Biographical commentary 
and her (R.G.L.) 


Stafford, Jean, Master 
Teller Tales,” Horizon, 2:110-12, 
September, 1959. 


The pictorial writing Baroness Blixen 
betrays her original desire become 
painter. She distrustful modernity 
(‘psychoanalysis has invaded and 
modern fiction”), and much 
her work “her own interpretation 
dreams which the individual, the 
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human element, secondary the land- 
scape the world and heaven.” (J.P.H.) 


DRAMA 


Brustein, Robert, “Why American Plays 
are not Literature,” 
zine, 219:167-72, October, 1959. 

The American playwright isolated from 

non-dramatic literary tradition. Our gift- 

writers other genre not write 
seriously for the stage, partially because 
serious theatre the victim financial 

“squeeze” and the pressure draw great 

numbers. The American playwright shows 

indifference language which reflects 
too often his evasion confusion 

thought. (F.L.) 


Darcante, Jean, “Landmarks the His- 
tory the International Theatre In- 
World Theatre, 8:3-8, Spring, 
1959. 

Results and growth the ITI since the 

venture began decade ago with only 

few devotees gratifyingly show that the 

aim for world theatre promote in- 
ternational understanding nearing frui- 

tion. (S.G.L.) 


Jones, Willis Knapp, “New Life Chile’s 
Modern 
May, 1959. 

While the history drama Chile be- 

fore 1941 has been dismal one, brief 

look four the young practising dram- 
atists Chile indicates promise for 

the future. (C.K.L.) 


Lewis, Allan, Theatre Mexico,” 
Texas Quarterly, 2:143-55, Spring, 1959. 
Mexican writers, directors, and actors 
have lagged behind the creation 
aesthetically satisfying dramas, but in- 
creases the number theaters, the 
growth audience for drama, and 
the existence host writers may 
well mean that “Mexico stands the 
threshold great theatre.” (M.H.) 


Mitchell, M., “Denmark and the Mod- 
ern Drama,” Modern Drama, 11:51-6, 
May, 1959. 


“The position the modern drama 
Denmark today suggests conviction that 
the drama part the national cul- 
tural life, which deserves not only en- 
couragement but also subvention cen- 
tral municipal government.” (C.K.L.) 
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ELIOT, THOMAS STEARNS 


Kenner, Hugh, “For 
95:36-40, October, 1959. 


Eliot’s test his own stage verse 
way sounds when you read 
and his recognition that writes for 
voices cannot know leads his plac- 
ing his sympathies with the audience, not 
with the actor. The verse The Elder 
Statesman intimate and coolly adequate. 
(F.L.) 


Century College English, 
21:26-29, October, 1959. 

Eliot “appears have taken certain 

motifs the Everyman theme and 

adapted them his drama Murder 

the Cathedral.” 


Marsh, Florence, “The Ocean-Desert: The 
Ancient Mariner and The Waste Land,” 
Essays Criticism, 9:126-33, July, 1959. 

comparative study The Ancient 

Mariner and The Waste Land indicates 

influence Coleridge Eliot, but 

suggests that the two poems are “mutual- 
illuminating.” Both are essentially re- 
ligious and built around the theme 

Salvation. each “the protagonist needs 

recover from living death, from 

spiritual dryness.” (G.O.) 


Weissten, Ulrich, “Form Content the 
23:239-46, Spring, 1959. 

“In his later plays, Eliot has defeated his 

own purpose sacrificing intelligibility 

least one level the action the 
self-indulgent technique presenting his 
plays two levels one and the same 
time; and this why The Cocktail Party 

must called failure rather than 
(C.K.L.) 


EMPSON, WILLIAM 


Spector, Robert Donald, “Form and Con- 
tent Empson’s ‘Missing Mod- 
ern Language Notes, 74:310-11, April, 
1959. 

“By employing the villanelle for ‘Missing 

Dates,’ Empson has emphasized the mod- 

ern poet’s sirvente dedication his love 

art.” 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM 


Howell, Elmo, “The Quality Evil 
Faulkner’s Sanctuary,” Tennessee Stud- 
ies Literature, 4:99-107, 1959. 


“Sanctuary supremely moral book.” 
Faulkner discriminates among man’s evil 
impulses and considers 
rupt bootleggers and prostitutes less repre- 
hensible than the “respectable” people, 
whom often associates with the Bap- 
tist church, who have “bartered the soul 
honor for the name and who 
represent our sorry world’s greatest loss 
integrity. 


Thonon, Robert, “William Faulkner: 
From The Hamlet The Town,” Eng- 
lish Studies Africa, 2:190-202, Sep- 
tember, 1959. 

The Town, written years after The 

Hamlet, reflects Faulkner’s progressively 

changing outlook life: new aris- 

tocracy the mind, eternal womanhood, 
the self-devouring character Snopesism, 

these are the three elements that 

counteract the power and tyranny 

money, and its invading materialism.” 

(R.K.) 


Wasiolek, Edward, “Dostoevsky and Sanc- 
tuary,” Modern Language Notes, 174: 
114-7, February, 1959. 

“The use two passages from 

sky’s novels does not suggest 

influence the great Russian 


Sanctuary, although Faulkner’s novel, 
the violence which objectifies its 
moral problem, has the air 
skian novel.” (M.J.O.) 


FICTION 


Beck, Warren, “Abstract and Chronicle,” 
College English, 21:117-26, December, 
1959. 


“Aesthetically excellent fictions exist 
resonant unities, fusing 
into the representative, genuine com- 
position, logical-illusive entity, wherein 
the concrete validates the abstract and 
idea makes the instance poignant. The 
quiddity work the total imag- 
inative experience, for writer for 


Gold, Herbert, “Fiction the Fifties,” 
Hudson Review, 12:192-201, Summer, 
1959. 

The best novelists today, driven ask- 

ing ultimate questions, “have both ex- 

pressed the disasters the times and 
given some tentative notions order.” 

The “great combines both the 

passionate avowal experience and the 

desire control experience. (M.H.) 
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Jones, William M., “Growth Sym- 
bol: The Sun Lawrence and Eudora 
Welty,” University Kansas City Re- 
view, 26:68-73, October, 1959. 

Lawrence often forced sun symbol- 
ism into his stories, but Eudora Welty 
permits the story grow out the sun 
symbol. felt that frequent di- 
rect references directly the sun could 
recall the ancient natural truths,” but 
Welty makes into “undidactic sym- 
bol universal applicability.” (G.K.) 


Kazin, Alfred, “The Alone Generation,” 
Harper’s Magazine, 219:127-9, October, 
1959. 

Too many talented writers this age 

“aloners” present world limited the 

self and its detractors. Today’s fiction has 

too and cowardice; 
when robust, falsely so. Our novel- 
ists lack social intelligence 
for life; they present the numbness 
people “lost pursuit compulsions.” 


Labor, Earle, “Crane and Hemingway: 
Anatomy Trauma,” Renascence, 11: 


189-196, Summer, 1959. 

pon Frederick Henry and Henry Fleming are 
facing similar problems, but Flem- 


ing sees ultimate pattern that gives 
him stature, while Henry can find 
meaning life. (K.L.) 


Paton, Alan, “Some Thoughts the Con- 
temporary Novel Afrikaans,” English 
Studies Africa, 2:159-66, September, 
1959. 

The Afrikaans novel decline be- 

cause psychological blockage: the novel- 

ist fears the hostile social criticism his 


own group. (R.K.) 

The 

Spagnoletti, Giacinto (translated Olga 


tion,” Literary Review, 3:5-17, Autumn, 
1959. 
review twentieth century trends 
fiction show that there have been 
periods “involvement,” “escapism,” and 
ideas, attributable “the vacuum the 


and and absence psycho- 
der. logical interest the novel present. 
the Despite “the social inferiority which 


women are condemned,” there are many 
excellent women writers. (E.T.) 
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Weber, Eugen, “The Anti-Utopia the 
Twentieth Century,” South Atlantic 
Quarterly, 58:440-7, Summer, 1959. 


“Whereas the classic Utopia stands 


sort never-never land the anti- 


sense impending doom the writer,” 
who, anti-intellectual, sceptical 
illusioned, bases his faith the emotions. 
(W.B.B.) 


FORSTER, EDWARD MORGAN 


McDowell, Frederick W., Mild, 
Intellectual Light’: Idea and Theme 
Howards End,” PMLA, Sep- 
tember, 1959. 

Some the themes Howards End are: 

truth one’s own emotions.’” 

cution the inner life, personal rela- 
formed sensitivity the unseen the 
immaterial will lead perception 
life its wholeness.” (B.K.) 


FRENCH LITERATURE 


Gilman, Richard, “The Writer 
Conscience Horizon, 2:66- 
72, November, 1959. 


The French writer holds higher esteem 
than his counterpart other nations be- 
cause the French look upon him their 
conscience—a moralist who has “moral 
vision, who sees into the nature exist- 
ence, defines the human situation 
Currently Camus the most esteemed 
this role. 


FRY, CHRISTOPHER 


Stanford, Derek, “Comedy Tragedy 
Christopher Fry,” Modern Drama, 11: 
3-7, May, 1959. 

religious and historical drama mo- 
ment, The Firstborn very much play 
for the time. speaks world whose 
problems include Cyprus, Algiers, Hun- 
gary, and Poland. Least known, 
probably the finest Fry’s works.” 

(C.K.L.) 


GALSWORTHY, JOHN 


Wilson, Asher, “Oscar Wilde and Loyal- 
ty,” Educational Theatre Journal, 11: 
208-11, October, 1959. 

The pattern conflicting loyalties 

has its true counterpart the 

trials Oscar Wilde. Furthermore, Gals- 

worthy must have identified with Wilde 
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because his own illegal and “immoral” 
union, this time, with his cousin Ada, 
whose suggestion, apparently, first 
aspired author. (B.K.) 


GERMAN LITERATURE 

Eickhorst, William, “The Treatment 
the South Modern German Litera- 
Quarterly, 
Autumn, 1959. 

[Brief analyses “seven German works, 

two plays and five narratives, which for 

various reasons have commanded the 

special attention the public.”] (R.G.L.) 


GOURMONT, REMY 

Burne, Glenn S., “Remy Gourmont: 
Scientific Philosophy West- 
ern Humanities Review, 13:71-9, Win- 
ter, 1959. 

“Much under the influence the posi- 

tivist science and mechanistic psychology 

the day,” Gourmont believed “the 

full activity the senses,” man 

animal well intelligence, “thought 

product the physiology,” the 

importance the subconscious. (M.H.) 


GRAVES, ROBERT 

Haller, John M., “Robert Graves Lec- 
ture and Talk,” Arizona Quarterly, 15: 
150-6, Summer, 1959. 

testimonial Graves’ lecturing 

(R.G.L.) 


GREENE, GRAHAM 
Costello, Donald P., “Graham Greene and 
the Catholic Press,” Renascence, 12:3- 
28, Autumn, 1959. 
careful study demonstrates that there 
unanimity attitude toward Greene 
the Catholic press—even within the 
liberal the conservative segments. Per- 
haps the non-intellectual 
Greene higher percentage than the 
intellectual, but Greene commands ma- 
jority favorable opinion the Catholic 
press. (E.L.) 


Revisit- 


Hughes, Catherine, 
1959. 

the work Greene over-riding con- 

cern with youthful corruption, betrayal 

and the world, nearly always pres- 

(E.L.) 


12:29-34, Autumn, 
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Hughes, “The Quiet American: 
The Case Reopened,” Renascence, 12: 
41-2, 49, Autumn, 1959. 

This novel Greene’s most advanced use 

dramatic irony. “The final irony 

the novel lies the fact that Fowler does 
not have the vision carry out what may 
called the Augustinian pattern con- 
version, the flight from and through sen- 
sual corporateness into sense divine 
union with all men.” (E.L.) 


Murphy, John P., “The Potting 
Shed,” 12:43-9, Autumn, 
1959. 

Greene’s dramatic statement theo- 

logically and psychologically false. 

psvchologically false because difficult 
understand how good priest could 
forget the logic his theological knowl- 
edge and pastoral experience ask 
faith for what faith cannot possibly 
give. The miracle The Potting Shed 
theologically false because insinuates 
that God connives with sin 
sistency.” (E.L.) 


Puentevella, Renato, “Ambiguity 
Greene,” Renascence, 12:35-7, Autumn, 
1959. 

Most readers prefer “eschatological 

tion.” For them the very ambiguity 
the fate many heroes “rings 

truer note reality where IBM 

God’s miracles grace.” 


HARDY, THOMAS 
Paterson, John, “The Reiurn the 
tive Antichristian Document,” Nine- 
teenth-Century Fiction, 14:111-27, Sep- 
tember, 1959. 
With evidence from the manuscript that 
Hardy toned down 
sages, The Return the Native seen 
sive, anti-Christian argument” “main 
motive and organizing force.” Eustacia, 
Daimon, the Reddlemen, and the heath 
people represent paganism; 
Christian, Chrisianity. (F.C.T.) 


HAUPTMANN, GERHART 

Weimar, Karl S., “Another Look Ger 
hart Hauptmann’s Der Narr Christo 
Emanuel Quint,” Germanic Review, 
209-22, October, 1959. 

Der Narr Christo examined term 

the two significant aspects Haupt 
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mann’s religion, the role the God-seek- 


and the concept the God-man. 
Hauptmann chiefly interested the 
use incomprehensibility Quint’s experi- 
ence; Quint’s own conviction the au- 
does his unio ultimately wavers. 
may 
con- 
sen- HEMINGWAY, ERNEST 
ivine Reinert, Otto, Waiters 
Once More,” College English, 20:417-8, 
May, 1959. 
does not bother all that Hem- 
umn, may have violated the convention 
that new line means new speaker, but 
would bother think that was 
his two waiters.” 
HOPKINS, GERARD MANLEY 
Baum, Paull F., “Sprung Rhythm,” 
PMLA, 25, September, 1959. 
Rhythm’ the name Hopkins 
gave his own blend the freedom 
prose and the ordered patterns verse. 
Only Hopkins composed Sprung 
HUGHES, TED 
salva 26, Autumn, 1959. 
Off Despite the predominance the violent 
his work, “Ted voice the 
most distinctive have heard poetry 
race. since Dylan Thomas (J.N.P.) 
INDIAN LITERATURE 
Yourcenar, Marguerite, “The Legend 
Nine- Krishna,” Encounter, 8:3-9, December, 
1959. 


India’s Greek-influenced mythology, 
the Krishna one best express- 
ing the body’s and the heart’s 
sheds light India’s cultural thoughts 
and exemplifies her contribution the 
pastoral love: belief the “profound 
sense the one many.” (S.G.L.) 


JAMES, HENRY 


Clair, John A., “The American: Rein- 
terpretation,” PMLA, 74:613-8, Decem- 
ber, 1959. 

The American not about “the innocent 

American lamb thrown the continental 

‘saved’ the Bellegardes and Claire, 

and victimized his ‘friend,’ Mrs. Bread. 

Claire Cintre, the tragic heroine, re- 
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fuses marry Newman because her 


Frantz, Jean H., Probable Source tor 
James Nouvelle,” Modern Language 
Notes, 74:225-6, March, 1959. 


“Hence the ‘Brooksmith’ dilemma may 
have recurred James the moment 
when saw the telegraphist’s cage 
[In the Cage (1898)] suitable oppor- 
tunity for situating woman 
dressing room would allow 
maid.” (M.J.O.) 


Gale, Robert L., “Henry James and Italy,” 
Nineteenth-Century Fiction, 14:157-70, 
September, 1959. 


first visit Italy was pleasur- 
able that continued return there 
for long visits until 1907, giving the 
chance visit other places. Italy gave 
him personal pleasure, subjects for travel 
sketches, settings for stories, and images 
for description. 


Gargano, James W., “Foreshadowing 
The Modern Language 
Notes, 74:600-1, November, 1959. 

“One example foreshadowing, however, 

the opera-scene chapter dis- 


guised have escaped critical notice.” 


Powers, Lyall H., Portrait 
Lady: Mystery 
14:143-55, September, 1959. 

Despite critics’ feeling that The Portrait 

has incomplete ending, has firm 

structure fortunate fall 
cence, redemption recognition evil, 
and gaining higher innocence: Isabel 
receives the burden freedom with the 
gift money from Ralph Touchett, sins 
choosing marry Gilbert Osmond, 
the egotist, and begins her rebirth op- 
posing Osmond. (F.C.T.) 


Stein, William Bysshe, 
Papers: Comedy Masks,” 
teenth-Century Fiction, 14:172-8, Sep- 
tember, 1959. 

Traditional interpretations The As- 

pern Papers oversimplify the novel 

deriving from the action level. There 

the narrator perverted sensibility, 

which unmasked the course the 
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“main 
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novel. Such meaning comes from the ref- 
erences the Byronic age and the 
commedia (F.C.T.) 


Stein, William Bysshe, “The Portrait 
Lady: Vis Western Humani- 
ties Review, 13:177-90, Spring, 1959. 

James did not intend Isabel 

moral predicament taken seriously; 

her character exhibits inan- 
ity,” and designedly so. “Oblivious her 
role nature, she was obsessed 
with the abstractions independence 
and freedom.” (M.H.) 


Thurber, James, “The Wings Henry 
James,” New Yorker, 35:184-97, Novem- 
ber 1959. 

“rambling flight into the past” occa- 

sioned the presentation television’s 

“Playhouse 90” Meade Roberts’s adap- 

tation James’s The Wings the Dove: 

Thurber considers 

“closer the James tone and mood, closer 

perfection total production” than 

any other the many has seen. 

(W.G.F.) 


Volpe, Edmond L., “The Spoils Art,” 
Modern Language Notes, 74:601-8, No- 
vember, 1959. 

“My purpose here demonstrate this 

loss artistic authority The Spoils. 

The record Fleda Vetch lacks the 

consistency, the direction, and the logic 

which transform ‘clumsy life’ into art.” 

(M.J.O.) 


JOYCE, JAMES 

Bierman, Robert, Dreamer and the 
Dream Finnegans Wake,” Renascence, 
11:197-200, Summer, 1959. 

The “primal scene” behind the dream 

Finnegans Wake the play traditional 

Irish games involving wakes, shadow the- 

aters and sex play. (K.L.) 


Carpenter, Richard and Leary, Daniel, 
“The Witch Maria,” James Joyce Re- 
view, 3:3-7, Double Issue, 1959. 

the insistence with which Joyce pre- 

sents Maria-as-witch [“Clay” 
indicates that this function vital 

the story and major significance 
its effect pathos combined with irony.” 

(R.G.L.) 


Connolly, Thomas E., “Stephen Hero Re- 
Joyce Review, 3:40-6, 
Double Issue, 1959. 
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The revisions made the conversion 


Stephen Hero “to the final section time 
Portrait the Artist Young Man” son 
are three types: complete deletion; com- 
bined passages making scene sec- cializ 
tion the final version”; and other pas- 
entirely different fashion from that” 
Stephen (R.G.L.) Oble 
Damon, Phillip, Symphasis An- 
tipaties The Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, 74:111-4, February, 1959. 
“Since the allegory seems, for better life, 
edged—not, certainly, skeleton key 
the story’s meaning but mildly inter- 
esting circumstance the genesis our 
century’s most extraordinary narrative 50- 
[Sets 
Septe 
Ellmann, Richard, “James Joyce: The 
Growth Imagination,” Northwestern 
2:3-8, Fall, ory 
1959. 
childhood, family life and early years 
Ireland color his work.] tribu 
Fenichel, Robert R., Portrait the 
Artist Young Orphan,” Literature 
and Psychology, 9:19-22, Spring, 1959. Dubl 
Although representing perhaps the most 
successful Stephen’s attempts find 
father, Bloom but one Jar 
father-figures; Bloom cannot remain such 
figure for long, and and Stephen 
“are destined drift apart.” (R.A.B.) 
Kaplun, Marian, “The Search for the Wake 
Song the Sirens Sang: Two Notes 
‘The Sirens’ Joyoe’s Ulysses,” James 
Joyce Review, 3:51-3, Jar 
1959. sue 
“Idolores” better candidate for the 
Sirens’ song Ulysses than the open- plain 
ing phrase the minuet Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni. (R.G.L.) 
Knox, George, “Michael Fury: Symbol- 
Name Joyce’s “The Dead,’” Western 
Humanities Review, 13:221-2, Spring, 
“The name Michael Fury Joyce’s “The 
Dead’ complex semantic aspect 195 
the story, suggesting interaction 
Biblical-Classical 
MacDonald, Dwight, Hero Our 
New Yorker, 35:201-22, Decem- 
ber 12, 1959. with 


times that was specialist. Edi- 
son specialized inventing and Rocke- 
feller making money, spe- 
cialized writing, and outside his spe- 
cialty his interests were almost narrow 
(W.G.F.) 


Obler, Paul C., Numerology: 
Knot the Labyrinth,” James Joyce 
Review, 3:53-6, Double Issue, 1959. 

[Ulysses] interlock like giant chain 

life, suggesting the life society liv- 

ing labyrinth.” (R.G.L.) 


Michael J., “The Date 
Holy James Joyce Review, 
50-1, Double Issue, 1959. 

[Sets the date “The Holy Office” 

September, 1904.] (R.G.L.) 


Michael J., “Joyce’s Use Mem- 
ory Mother,’” Modern Language 
Notes, 74:226-30, March, 1959. 


“Through the available program card 
listing the artists and their various con- 
tributions and through the 
Holloway’s diary, light focused 
how Joyce adapted transposed 
reality the making Mother’ 


Wiggin, A., “The First Thunderword,” 
James Joyce Review, 3:56-9, Double Is- 
sue, 1959. 

analysis the first Joyce’s ten 

“thunderwords” appearing Finnegans 

(R.G.L.) 


Wilson, Robert Anton, “Joyce and Tao,” 
James Joyce Review, 3:8-16, 
sue, 1959. 

Lao-Tse’s doctrine the Tao ex- 
plains great many things about Finne- 
gans Wake: the river-woman symbol, the 
Shem-Shaun dualism, the special quality 
Joyce’s humor, the ‘time’ philosophy 
underlying its form.” (R.G.L.) 


JACK 


Tallman, Warren, Sound,” 
Review, 11:58-74, Spring, 
1959. 


Kerouac uses sound much does the 
Jazz musician, swinging and with the 
moment. Spontaneity and 
achieved through this use language, 
with truth often resulting from the struc- 


“James Joyce was typical hero our 
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tural improvisations. His main defect 
that, when his fiction converges toward 
meaning, his vital animal suspicion 
meaning makes him draw back. (D.E.W.) 


KUNITZ, STANLEY 
Hagstrum, Jean, “The Poetry Stanley 
Kunitz,” Northwestern 
Quarterly, 1:20-6, Spring, 1959. 
Kunitz both symbolist and stylist. 
His symbols range from the historical and 
familial, through the metaphysical, the 
surreal. stylist has compressed 
traditional form into thor- 
oughly modern lyricism. (E.T.) 


LANGGASSER, ELISABETH 


Steinhauer, Harry, “Submerged Heroism— 
Elisabeth Story: Unterge- 
Modern Language Notes, 74: 
153-9, February, 1959. 


“Of the eighteen short stories and sketches 
contained the collection Der Torso, 
the most subtle and artistic far 
Untergetaucht. remarkable both for 
its content and form.” (M.J.O.) 


LANGEVIN, ANDRE 
Collin, E., “André Langevin and the 
Problem Suffering,” Tamarack Re- 
view, 10:77-92, Winter, 1959. 
‘Though philosophers may view Langevin’s 
novels dramas essence and existence, 
literary men will see them 
skilled, imaginative exploitation the 
resources single type-image with 
gamut lived experiences and enriched 
and deepened drama that authentical- 
French-Canadian; the tragedy man’s 
spirit, burdened with guilt, trying 
vain reach the full stature its 


LAWRENCE, DAVID HERBERT 


Draper, P., “Authority and the Indi- 
Critical Quarterly, 1:208- 
15, Autumn, 1959. 

Examining Somers’ reactions authority 

the “Nightmare” chapter and his con- 

tact with the Diggers, Draper finds that 
the “problem authority and the indi- 
vidual remains unsolved. for the 
function the novelist, Lawrence sees 
it, not work out ‘solution,’ but 
experience with honest imagination.” 
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Lawrence, H., “The Man Who was blind current develop- 
Through with the World,” Essays ment: whole generation after Eliot, 
there could perhaps way which 
with introduction John Elliott, might veer from toughness and com- 
plexity towards pleasingness even 
kind vagueness.” (M.H.) 


LOWELL, ROBERT 


ject,” American Imago, 16:263-8, Fall, Staples, Hugh B., Graph Revela- 


Criticism, 9:214-21, July, 1959. 
[An unfinished story Lawrence 


Vredenburgh, Joseph L., “Further Con- 
tributions Study the Incest Ob- 


1959. 


the Nobel Prize,” Western Humanities 


Review, 13:163-71, Spring, 1959. West, Paul, “Malraux’s Genteel Human- 
ism,” Kenyon Review, 21:623-38, Au- 


Most critics here and abroad agreed that 
Lewis’ achievement merited the Nobel 


Prize 1930. But the prize seems ineffective, 
have been detriment rather than turns about consoling humanism, the 
incitement fresh endeavor and, all Arnold, Pater and Santayana. 
intents and purposes, marked the end later aesthetic makes ape ethics” 


Lewis’ creative achievement. (M.H.) and action become desperate immersion 
the human, the price losing not 


LINDSAY, VACHEL only our illusions control but even 


Preaching Poet,” Saturday Review, 42: MANN, HEINRICH 
Weisstein, 


Hicks, Granville, “The Puzzle 


39, November, 1959. 
Lindsay’s poetry, exuberant, open, un- 
even, differs from the intricate and dis- 
ciplined poetry the moderns. His 
poetic preaching was fervid but somewhat 
indefinite core meaning. “He was en- 
thusiastic and hopeful; the moderns are 
secretive and dark.” was almost 


LIPTON, LAWRENCE 
Frumkin, Gene, “The Great Promoter,” 
Coastlines, 4:3-10, No. 13. 


LITTLE MAGAZINES Lyon, James K., “Words and Music: 
Mann’s Tone-Poem Doctor 
Faustus,” Western Humanities Review, 
13:99-106, Winter, 1959. 

one judges British magazines to- Though the leading character Doctor 
day the criteria the “the was not based “it 
haul meagre, the prospect gloomy.” seems clear that Mann did base most 
The standards generation ago may, theory twelve-tone 


Holloway, John, “‘I Had Not Known 
Death Had Undone Many,’” Hud- 
son Review, 12:106-13, Spring, 1959. 
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Northwestern 

Quarterly, 1:7-12, Winter, 1959. 

incest object situation that Paul Lowell historian and biog- 

breaks with tradition treatment and 

LEWIS, SINCLAIR interpretation. (E.T.) 


Grebstein, Sheldon, “Sinclair Lewis and MALRAUX, ANDRE 


Malrux’s view 


“Heinrich Mann 
America: Survey,” Books 
Abroad, 33:281-4, Summer, 1959. 

“The following bibliography grew out 

attempt list all the writings and 

about Heinrich Mann which have been 

published the United 


the Fifties. (W.E.K.) Haile, G., Mann und der 
51:263-9, 
October, 1959. 
The so-called Anglicisms—really Amer- 
This article getting itself written works from the last the Joseph 
for money but cast doubt the onward not necessarily 
extent that able Mr. Lipton wanton violation German idiom. 
authoritative spokesman for beat lit- they permit Mann one more facet 
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tem via manuscript” Dr. Theodor 
Wiesengrund-Adorno; but 
Mann made large number changes 
and misrepresentations. (M.H.) 


om- 
FMARQUINA, EDUARDO 
Snyder, Isabel, 
Hispania, 42:325-9, September, 1959. 
comparison Lope Vega’s dialogue 
with Eduardo Marquina’s play re- 
veals that whole work 
restrained tone than Lope’s. 
(A.C.H.) 


McCULLERS, CARSON 


McPherson, Hugo, “Carson 
Lonely Huntress,” Tamarack Review, 
11:28-40, Spring, 1959. 

The failure Mrs. McCullers’ second 

play, Square Root Wonderful,” 

does not diminish the importance her 
earlier works, the best which Re- 
flections Golden Eye. Critics, un- 
fortunately, have not examined her works 
for meaning. The fact 
encompassing Platonic love—is man’s only 
hope. (D.E.W.) 


MEYNELL, VIOLA 


Renascence, 11:175-84, Summer, 1959. 
Alice Meynell’s Viola, ac- 
complished writer her mother, but 
she has been ignored. her short stories, 
however, she handles “human hope and 
suffering with invariable tact 


MUIR, EDWIN 


Hassan, Ihab H., “Of Time and Em- 
blematic Reconciliation: Notes the 
Poetry Edwin Muir,” South Atlantic 
Quarterly, 58:427-39, Summer, 1959. 

Written distinctive though limited lan- 
guage, the allegorical 
poetry Edwin Muir centers the 
shapes and disguises time: Muir grap- 
ples with the concept recurrence all 
his poems. The Christian character his 
vision seen his latest poetry. 


Hermann, “Edwin Muir: 
Return Radical Innocence,” English, 
12:168-71, Summer, 1959. 


Although Muir was aware the social, 
political, and technical upheavals his 
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time, his poetry and prose show little 
trace. him, the “source and centre 
mankind’s dilemma lay elsewhere: 
the solving those problems the 
overcoming those temptations which 
militate against the self-integration the 
individual soul.” (J.M.D.) 


NEIHARDT, JOHN 

Todd, Edgeley W., “The Frontier Epic: 
Frank Norris and John Neihardt,” 
Western Humanities Review, 13:40-5, 
Winter, 1959. 

Frank Norris expressed disappointment 

that epic singer had sought deal 

with the conquest Western America. 

His views strikingly anticipated those 

John Neihardt, who tried fill the 

need writing Cycle the West. 

{Part “The Frontier and American 

Literature: (M.H.) 


O’NEILL, EUGENE 


Alexander, Doris M., “Captain Brant and 
Captain Brassbound: The Origin 
Language 
Notes, 74:306-10, April, 1959. 

“No one can blame for this ex- 

traordinarily complete literary theft, for 

was probably totally unaware it, 
and his stolen Shaw character fits beauti- 

fully into Mourning Becomes Electra, 

play overwhelmingly original 

phy and psychology. (M.J.O.) 


Berkelman, Robert, “O’Neill’s Everyman,” 
South Quarterly, 
Autumn, 1959. 

The Great God Brown can read 

play tracing the journey twentieth- 

century Everyman: Dion Anthony the 
artist everyone; William 
everyone’s practical side. But O’Neill’s 
wish disclose the truth about modern 
man was distorted his desire attack 
worldly success. (W.B.B.) 


Raleigh, John Henry, “O’Neill’s Long 
Day’s Journey into Night and New Eng- 
lang Partisan Re- 
view, 26:573-92, Fall, 1959. 

The culture New 

Catholicism the folkways and 

mores, the character types, the interrela- 

tionships between characters, 
whole attitude toward life that informs 

Long Day’s Journey and gives its mean- 

ing.” (R.K.) 
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Stamm, Rudolph, ‘Faithful Realism’: POETRY 

Eugene and the Problem Block, Haskell M., “Surrealism and 
ern Poetry: Outline Approach,” 
Journal Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
18:174-82, December, 1959. 


Long Day’s Journey Into Night, more comprehensive view would sug- 
for the Misbegotten, and Touch the that surrealism poetry 
Poet), “the dramatist perfected style attitude set doctrines, 
that can properly called his own, and technique and language poetic 
he found a valid solution of his language expression common to widely separated 
and even otherwise unrelated poets, and 
cannot confined the definition 
école 


English Studies, 
August, 1959. 
his last plays (The Iceman Cometh, 


OWEN, WILFRED 


Hazo, Samuel J., “The Passion Wil- Stanley, “American Poetry’s Sil- 
ver Age,” Harper’s Magazine, 219:173-9, 
October, 1957. 

Owen more than “war poet” not Golden Age poetry, but 
“in his best poems, which are his Silver Age. The quantity great and 
ment, has transfigured rather than general level quality “higher today 
than ever before.” The poet also mak- 
ing himself heard never before mod- 
ern times. (F.L.) 


fred Owen,” Renascence, 11:201-8, Sum- 
mer, 1959. 


narrowed this experience.” (K.L.) 


PASTERNAK, BORIS 


Matlaw, Ralph E., Visit with Pas- Shapiro, Karl, “The Critic Spite 
Texas Quarterly, 
Autumn, 1959. 

Pasternak asserted that Dr. Zhivago poet today the hostage intel- 
totality the work important, not the criticism, criticism that deals 
details, yet displayed interest not judgments. The result 
symbolism which indicated that symbolic poetry but “culture 
details meant more him than nonparticipation, the creation 
consciously aware of. His choice poems, poems that “divert attention away from 
also maintained, was controlled the 


ternak,” Nation, 189:134-5, September 
12, 1959. 


demands the whole novel. (G.K.) 


Williams, William Carlos, Note 
the Turn the View Toward 
Hanover Forum, 

cal Bringas,” Hispanic must basic change the way 

our poems are made, 

The Rosalia-Refugio mistress-turned-serv- Whitman) from 

ant scene “was lineal descendant measure infinitely truer and 

Plautus’ Asinaria, through either the than that the past,” which will 

Aquilana (of Torres Naharro) some “modern concepts 

other hereditary line, Spanish foreign.” (W.G.F.) 


Wimsatt, K., Jr. and Beardsley, Mon- 
roe C., “The Concept Meter: 

Saint-John Perse,” Romanic Review, meter mete 

counted syllables and both 

explanation Perse’s and minor stresses) exists artificial 

theory: “Only the inner ear can hear does “the very old (and 

single chord the complex harmonic revived) meter strong stress 

structure poems; and then all the relatively 

more will true that the succession number syllables between 

that same inner ear.” (R.G.L.) 


PEREZ GALDOS, BENITO 
Shoemaker, William H., Classi- 


Review, 27:423-34, October, 1959. 


PERSE, SAINT-JOHN 
Knodel, Arthur J., “The Unheard Melody 


50:195-206, October, 1959. 


chords can fused into melody only 
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POLGAR, ALFRED 

Pollak, Felix, “Alfred Polgar: 
duction,” Northwestern University Tri- 
Quarterly, 2:35-9, Fall, 1959. 

The work Alfred Polgar (1875-1955) 

has not been adequately translated and 
little known this country. (E.T.) 


POUND, EZRA 

Gershman, Herbert “Ezra Pound 
Modern Language Notes, 
74:608-9, November, 1959. 

letter from Pound, printed 
No. (1920), 48, summarily 
and humorously lists worthy contemporary 
authors. (M.J.O.) 


Olson, Paul A., “The Bollingen Contro- 
versy Ten Years After: Criticism and 
Content,” Prairie Schooner, 33:225-9, 
Fall, 1959. 


Olson takes turn 
manifested the Cantos focus the 
argument “that poets the likes Pound 
critics” with certain the char- 
acteristics Dr. Johnson. (J.N.P.) 


Donald, “Ezra Pound 
Sophocles,” Colorado Quarterly, 8:182- 
91, Autumn, 1959. 


Ezra Pound, “amateur genius,” has 
given version Women Trachis 
enough said negligible Pound’s 
vicious, and the Culture which 

contributes neither ours nor 
“will not really dull the contem- 
poraneity Sophocles, try does.” 


REYES, ALFONSO 


Walter, Memoir Alfonso 
Spring, 1959. 

Reyes become name sym- 

enlightened humanism among 
people. This recognition 
has won without compromising his 
liberal principles sacrificing his ripe 

(M.H.) 


DOROTHY 


Kumar, Shiv K., “Dorothy Richardson 
and the Dilemma ‘Being versus Be- 
Modern Language Notes, 74: 
494-501, June, 1959. 
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close examination [Dorothy Rich- 
work would reveal that she 
confronted with the problem ‘being 
versus becoming,’ only 
dilemma intuitively favour the 


ROY, GABRIELLE 


McPherson, Hugo, “The Garden and the 
Cage: The Achievement Gabrielle 
Roy,” Canadian Literature, No. 1:46-57, 
Summer, 1959. 


Roy’s characters seek escape from the 
city cage (adulthood, experience, and 
the present) turning the garden 
(childhood, innocence, and the past), 
the future. Roy’s theme that there 
can return escape but that meek- 
ness and love can bring the garden the 
cage. (I.F.B.) 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


Soviet Historical Fiction,” Slavic and 
East European Journal, 27:231-41, Fall, 
1959. 

Despite Stalin’s expressed interest 

Bolotnikov peasant uprising 1606-7, 

Soviet historical novelists have been slow 

portray it; Savel’ev’s Syn 

skij, the most ambitious book about the 
revolt, did not appear until 1956 and 
overdetailed. The best novel the sub- 
ject remains Shtorm’s underdeveloped 
Bolotnikove (1930). 


SALINAS, PEDRO 


Palley, Julian, “Todo Mds Claro: Salinas 
and the United States,” Hispania, 42: 
336-40, September, 1959. 

“In the sense nothingness, 
which runs threat Being and love, 
agonistic undercurrent through 
most his work, carried its most 
anguished conclusion. Despair could not 
reach, Salinas, greater synthesis.” 

(A.C.H.) 


SCOTT, DUNCAN CAMPBELL 


Smith, Arthur James Marshall, “Duncan 
Campbell Scott: 
Canadian Literature, No. 1:13-25, Sum- 
mer, 1959. 

Campbell Scott interpreter na- 

ture, the real mark his originality, 

the glowing fusion his poetry keen- 
ness observation with clarity thought 
that the thing and the idea seem 

struck out together. (I.F.B.) 
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SHAPIRO, KARL. examination the controversy 
Bradley, Samuel M., “Letter the poet responsible for the ini poetry 
Shapiro,” Approach, 33:28-30, Fall, the Modernist movement 
1959. Spanish-speaking world concludes: work 


reason question the sincerity 
Dario’s claim but its acceptance honest 
opinion does not confirm fact.” 
lombian criticism nothing estab- 
lish the priority and superiority 


Christian admirer Shapiro’s poetry 
and the Jewish religion asks why the 
Poems Jew are offered documents 


obsession the Jew alien and 


Blissett 


Shapiro, Kazin, Fiedler, Offen.] (A.F.) SLAUERHOFF, JAN The 
SHAW, BERNARD Kelk, J., “An Unrepentant 
Corrigan, Robert W., “Heartbreak 1:36-41, Spring, 1959. 
Elegy for Europe,” Shaw passionate, friend always the 
11:2-6, September, 1959. poor and downtrodden, finding 
Heartbreak House, Shaw (who only continual journey, seeing man Ring 
man victim irrational and mercy blind fate except for the 
scious forces) first comes grips with physical love, this 
the questions: one live novelist came into his own his 
irrational world?” and “How can native Holland after the tragic years 
live without being destroyed when ir- World War and his early death shortly 
reconcilable conflict the central that. 
life?” (C.K.L.) 
King, Walter N., “The Rhetoric Can 
fabric, highly integrated throughout, and Stevens exemplifies the debt off 
pass essential clue the the critical ideas Coleridge, ecstasy 
concept the imagination symbolized 
McDowell, Frederick W., “The the figure the firecat. (E.L.) WAUC 
costal Flame’ and the ‘Lower Centers’: 
Too True Good,” Modern Newton P., “Absence Real- Doyle, 
September, 1959. ity: Study the Epistemology off Ren 
those aspects the work which give upon Platonic concepts and 
considerable unity.” minimal notions imagination, but 
work exists Too True Good finally insists, elaborate meditations 
provides direction and force the play. beauty, upon “the enjoyment Bell, 
this world and our place it.” 
McKee, Irving, “Bernard DYLAN The 
nings the London Stage,” PMLA, Maud, Ralph N., “Dylan Thomas’ whart 
74:470-81, September, 1959. Published Modern 
McKee presents the stage Notes, 74:117-8, February, 1959. Innoc 
counts the first stage performances “And death shall have his 
and key subsequent revivals, critical re- early published form 
actions, Shaw’s income) first New England Weekly, Vol. No. native 
eight plays, Widower’s Houses (1892) 18, 1933), 118, entitled society 
The Devil’s Disciple (1897). (B.K.) Shall Have 
SILVA, JOSE ASUNCION THOMAS, EDWARD 
Fogelquist, Donald F., “The Silva-Dario Lawrence, Ralph, “Edward Thomas 
Controversy,” Hispania, 42:341-6, Sep- Perspective,” English, 12:177-83, Sum- vers 
tember, 1959. mer, 1959. 
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Generally underrated, 


poetry quality. was greatly in- 

fluenced Robert Frost; much his 

reflects his great love for England. 
(J-M.D.) 


TOLKIEN, JOHN RONALD RENEL 


Blissett, 


William, “The Despot the 
Rings,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 58: 
448-56, Summer, 1959. 

The Lord the Rings, Tolkien’s 

trilogy, heroic romance, work that 

discloses world wonder. perhaps 
the last literary masterpiece about the 

Middle Ages, most nearly akin 

the art the last century 

Ring and Parsifal. (W.B.B.) 


WARREN, ROBERT PENN 
Garrett, George Palmer, “The Function 
the Pasiphae Myth Brother 
Dragons,” Modern Language Notes, 74: 
311-3, April, 1959. 
The myth Pasiphae used “to illus- 
trate the brute reality inner evil 
man,” suggest original sin which in- 
volves the poet also guilt but which 
Thomas Jefferson (as portrayed Brother 
Dragons) was unaware, and back- 
ground for man’s potential for irrational 
ecstasy which Jefferson fatally disregarded. 


WAUGH, EVELYN 


Doyle, Paul A., “The Politics Waugh,” 
Renascence, 11:171-5, Summer, 1959. 
“Waugh, contrary the opinion some 
critics, has never been propagandist 
his fiction—either religion deal- 

ing with the aristocracy.” (K.L.) 


WHARTON, EDITH 


Bell, Millicent, “Edith 
Henry James: The Literary Relation,” 
PMLA, December, 1959. 

The Reef the one major work which 

Wharton embraced both James’ method 

and intention. Although The Age 

Innocence replete with echoes 

his themes than any other her works, 

yet directed towards the object most 
native her talent the scrutiny 

society 


WILBUR, RICHARD 


Faverty, Frederic Everett, “The Poetry 
Richard Wilbur,” Northwestern Uni- 
1959. 


Wilbur versatile artist who deserves 
special consideration for his animal 
poems, humor, and skill 


WOUK, HERMAN 


McElderry, R., Conservative 
Arizona 
Quarterly, 15:128-36, Summer, 1959. 


there common weakness these 
two novels [The Caine Mutiny and Mar- 
jorie which bodes ill for 
the future.” This weakness “the sud- 
den reversal near the end, the injection 
conservative values manner which 
structurally weak and odds with the 
character values established the first 
nine-tenths each novel.” (R.G.L.) 


WRITING 


Haig-Brown, Roderick, “The Writer 
Isolation,” Canadian Literature, No. 
5-12, Summer, 1959. 


Talk much easier than writing and 
its satisfactions immediate that some 
the need write all too easily lost 
it. The frustration enforced silence 
good for most writers. But man can 
have complete isolation write from 
vacuum. 


MacLeish, Archibald, “On the Teaching 
Writing,” Harper’s Magazine, 219: 
158-61, October, 1959. 


“Writing art cannot taught be- 
cause writing art the unique 
course has subject, content, and 
the relationship between student and 
teacher unique academic life, but 
the American university the best place 
for “infinite variety the kind life 
writer wants live.” (F.L.) 


YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER 


Fixler, Michael, “The Affinities between 
Huysmans and the ‘Rosicrucian’ 
September, 1959. 

Yeats’ Rosicrucian stories testify 

consciously being influenced “the imag- 

inative force Huysmans’ treatment 
probably appeared Catholic inquisi- 
tor, witch-hunting the Rosicrucian con- 
frerie and provocatively distorting their 
doctrines.” (B.K.) 
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Notopoulos, James A., “Byzantine Platon- 
ism Yeats,” College English, 54:315- 
21, April, 1959. 

“The contrast the between the 

‘sensual music’ and ‘the monuments 

unaging intellect’ the mature expres- 

sion Platonic mood, impelled ex- 
pression and shaped Yeats’ interest 
Plato and Plotinus, his friendship with 

Stephen MacKenna and his admiration 

MacKenna’s gifted translation Plo- 


Seiden, Morton Irving, “W. Yeats 
Playwright,” Western Humanities Re- 
view, 13:83-98, Winter, 1959. 

Yeats insisted dramatic tenets which 

depart radically from those standard 

drama. sought evoke “spiritual re- 
generation” his audience. Despite their 
flaws, his plays have force and validity. 

(M.H.) 


Snow, Wilbert, Yeats-Longfellow Paral- 
lel,” Modern Language Notes, 74:302-3, 
April, 1959. 

possible that Yeats’ poem “When 

You Are Old” was inspired passage 

from Longfellow’s book travel sketches, 

Outre-Mer. (M.J.O.) 


YERBY, FRANK 


Frank, “How and Why Write 
the Costume Novel,” Harper’s Maga- 
zine, 219:145-50, October, 1959. 

Yerby’s formula for writing the costume 

novel has these elements: “picaresque” 

protagonists; sex; economical dramatic 
plot; theme. “Good and useful themes” 
for him are the problem evil; man 
against himself; man’s relationship with 

God; war the sexes; man facing death. 

The costume novel escape literature, 

term not derogatory. (F.L.) 
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Casey, Bill: Andre Malraux’s Heart Darkness 
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Elsbree, Langdon: The Structured Nightmare 1984 
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Richard J.: Eliot’s “Portrait Lady 
and Pound’s “Portrait Femme” 

with 


James William: The Adolescent Hero: 
trend Modern Fiction 


Karl, Frederick R.: Joyce Cary: Moralist Novelist 


Richard G.: The Tenth Anniversary Nine: 
Bibliographical Guide 


Leiter, Louis H.: Echo Structures: Conrad’s 
The Secret Sharer 


Lohf, Kenneth and Eugene Sheehy: Yvor 
Winters: Bibliography 


Porter, Bernard H.: The First Publications 
Scott Fitzgerald 


Raines, Charles A.: Yeats’ Metaphors Permanence 


Salerno, Nicholas A.: Note Yeats and Leonardo Vinci 


Sheehy, Eugene see Lohf, Kenneth 


Waggoner, Hyatt H.: The Unity The Country the 
Pointed Firs 


Widmer, Kingsley: Conrad’s Pyrrhic Victory 


Youngblood, Sarah: Reading The Tower 
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CRITICISM 


PROVED SIGNIFICANCE 


Allen Tate, Collected Essays. Fall, 1959. $6.00 
Yvor Winters, Defense Reason, third edition, fall, 1959, $6.00 
Yvor Winters, The Function Criticism: Problems and Exercises, $3.00 


George Arms and Joseph Kuntz, Poetry Explication, $3.00 


Wallace Fowlie, The Clown’s Grail, $2.50 


Michael Moloney, Mauriac: Critical Study, $3.75 


Inglis Bell and Donald Baird, The English Novel 1587-1956: 
Checklist Twentieth-Century Criticisms, $3.00 


ALAN SWALLOW, Publisher 
2679 South York St. 


Denver 10, Colorado 
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VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Poetry Explication George Arms and Joseph Kuntz. checklist, 
poet and poems, explications the current critical revival. $3.00 


Short Fiction Criticism: Checklist Interpretation since 1925 Stories 
and Novelettes (American, British, Continental): 1800-1958 Thur- 
ston, Emerson, Hartman, and Wright. $4.00 


The American Novel, checklist inte 
Donna Gerstenberger and George Hen 
determined. 


ick. Forthcoming, price 


The English Novel 1578-1956: Checklist Twentieth Century Criti- 
cisms, Inglis Bell and Donald Baird. $3.00 


Index Little Magazines. continuing index the contents select- 
list important little magazines and literary reviews, now num- 
bering more than fifty periodicals covered. 


Index for 1948, paperbound, $2.50 
Index for 1949, paperbound, $2.50 
Index 1950, paperbound, $2.50 

Index for 1951, paperbound, $2.50 


Index for 1952, paperbound, $2.50 
Index for 1953-1954-1955, clothbound, $5.50 
Index for 1956-1957, clothbound, $4.50 

Index for 1958-1959, Clothbound, $5.00 


Yvor Winters, Bibliography Kenneth Lohf and Eugene Sheehy. $2.50 


Hart Crane: Bibliography, Rowe. $2.50 


ALAN SWALLOW, Publisher 
2679 South York Street 
Denver 10, Colorado 
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